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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
listened to some very interesting testimony last 
week. Mr. Storm, of the firm of Straiton & Storm, 
cigar manufacturers in this city, who employ 2,200 
operatives, sixty per cent. of whom are males, forty 
per cent, females, called attention to the loss re- 
sulting both to capital and labor from a strike, and 
said that capital may recover from a strike, but 
labor cannot ; one of the serious features of a strike 
is the amount of antagonism that continues to exist 
between employer and employee afterward ; there is 
not peace, only a truce. An experiment which has 
been successfully tried in the factory of this firm 
has features which commend it to right-thinking 
men, whether representatives of capital or labor. 
There have existed in this factory, since 1879, two 
boards of arbitrators, composed of nine members 
each, one being for the packers’ department, the 
other for the cigar-makers; the necessity for 
two boards is the antagonism between the two 
classes of workmen, In each of these boards 


the firm is represented by one of its members, 


In the packers’ board there are two foremen, in the 
cigar-makers’ board three foremen ; the employees 
are represented by delegates elected by themselves ; 
the cigar-makers have four delegates, the packers 
three delegates, the full number of the board being 
made up by adding one representative of the other 
class of workmen, so that a board of arbitrators in 
a difficulty that affected the cigar-makers alone would 
eontain one packer; in a difliculty affecting the 
packers, one cigar-maker ; the object being to secure 
the presence in each board of one disinterested per- 
son who would hold the balance of power. In the 
working of this system in this factory the line has 
never been drawn sharply between the interests of 
the firm and the interests of the workmen. Members 
of the firm, when satisfied that the workmen are 
right, vote with them, and this fact has resulted in 
securing the best of feeling on the part of the men 
and their employers, and has averted many times 
antagonisms on their part whivh would have re- 
sulted in serious fiuancial loss to themselves and td 
the firm. The decisions of the boards have been 


invariably accepted by the workmen, and apparently 
withcut dissatisfaction. This method has resulted 
in securing a good class of workmen for the em- 
ployers, and in securing stability of compensation 
for the workmen. The men employed are members 
of the various trades-unions, but joined them on the 
condition that the union sheuld not exercise any 
power over them, nor attempt to control their relation 
to the firm which employed them. ; 


The ‘‘ New York Tribune” had a curious and in- 
structive article last week on the ‘‘ National Sur- 


plus.” It reports that the next Congress will have 


to face, for the year 1866-67, a surplus in the Treas- 
ury of from $180,000,000 to $200,000,000. This is an 
embarrassment of riches with a vengeance, It means 
simply that every head of a family, in this country, 
is paying out of his hard or easy earnings $18 a 
year into the Treasury, which the Treasury does not 
know what to do with. After it has paid all the 
bonds that are payable, after it has paid all the offi- 
cials that it can give employment to, and some more 
to whom that it gives next to nothing to do, after it 
has spent all that the public will allow to be spent in 
river and harbor improvements, after all the pen- 
sions are paid, and after all has been stolen out of an 
over-full treasury that a not over-watchful people will 
permit to bestolen, there will be still this $180,000,000 
in the Treasury vaults. Now, as most of us do not 
have any more money than we know what to do with, 
and could easily and comfortably dispose of our $18 
for ourselves, it would seem to be the natural and 
proper thing to stop taking this money out of our 
empty pockets to put it into this plethoric treasury ; 
in other words, reduce taxation. But this would 
mean a reduction of the tariff; for the people have 
not yet come to the point that they are willing to put 
a tax on the blankets that cover the temperate in 
order to take off all tax from whisky and tobacco. 
But to reduce the tariff is not to be thought of, and 
the ‘‘ Tribune” is reduced to the somewhat lame 
and impotent conclusion that ‘‘ there are many wise 
ways in which the prosperity of the country could 
be greatly promoted by a wise use of Federal reve- 
nues. We agree with it in the further declaration 
that ‘‘it is important to have this subject generally 
and thoroughly understood.” And the matter is so 
simple that it requires no great acquaintance with 
political economy to understand it. We must either 
take all taxes off whisky and tobacco, or we must 
reduce the tariff, or we must continue to take out of 
the pockets of the public enormous sums of money 
for which confessedly we have no definite use, 


The Riilroad Commission of New York State is 
beginning to justify its existence by an inquiry into 
the commutation and local freight rates of the rail- 
roads, especially of the Hadson River and Central 
road. Hitherto the adjustment of fares has been left en- 
tirely to the magnates of the roads. The community 
which determines what fares a poor hack-driver may 
charge for carrying a single passenger a mile in the 
city leaves the Board of Directors entirely free to 
get whatever they can out of the public, and ‘the 
railroad journals resent any legislative intervention 
as an ‘‘interference with the rights of capital.” 
Under this system it is a recognized principle in the 
war of the railroads against the pockets of the public 
that the road may delude the unwary into buy- 
ing homes in a suburb, by low commutation rates, 
until by this method it has gotten all the people that 
can be coaxed into the place, and then raise the rates 
on them. In 1868 the commutation rates between 
Sing Sing and New York City for a year were $70; 
now the charge for the same ticket is $230. The 
householder is powerless ; he has his home; he must 
get to and from his business, and he cannot afford to 
sacrifice his home for a change to the line of a more 
reasonable railroad. This proces; of investigation 
is only a first step. The next will be a Commission 
which will have judicial powers to regulate, or at 


least modify, rates of fare. Passengers have rights 


as well as capital. 


Both parties have held their conventions in this 
State. The Republicans at Richfield Springs re- 
nominated the present State officers, and listened to 
an excellent speech by Senator Miller on the Evils 
of the Caucus System; the Democrats at Buffalo 
nominated a fair ticket, with a strong man in the 
person of Speaker Chapin for Comptroller, and 
listened to a speech from him, which went over the 
heads of the delegates, but which was notably clear, 
vigorous, and progressive. Meanwhile it is to be 
noted that the popular interest in both parties 
is extremely slight ; in Ohio there is a certain degree 
of interest in the result, mainly because the Demo- 
crats have been making a campaign of striking blun- 
ders, and because the temperance issue has set the 
liquor dealers very actively at work. 


The Democratic and Greenback Conventions have 
both nominated Mr. Butler, in Massachusetts, for 
Governor. The Greenback Convention, however, 
divided, what little strength there was in it seceding 
from the Convention on the nomination being made, 
Mr. Butler, with that modest unwillingness to put 
others to any labor or pains on his account, so char- 
acteristic of him, was present in the Democratic 
Convention, and engineered his own nomination. 
This seems, however, to have been entirely unneces- 
sary ; the only possible chance of carrying Massa- 
chusetts this Fall for the Democratic party is by the 
nomination of Mr. Butler, and he had no competitor 
before tho Convention or even before the primaries. 
The anti-B :tler party, or rather parties, are quite 
sanguine of defeating him; but if they do, it will 
only be by a united action, and a good deal of it. 
Both parties ‘have in mind the effect of this election 
in Massachusetts on the Presidential election, and will 
be nerved to do their best—or worst. The re admis- 
sion of Mr. Kelly and Tammany into the Democratic 
Convention in New York State has a significance in 
this connection. If, as we have reason to believe, 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Kelly have joined their forces, 
it means a strong pull by both politicians to carry, 
first, the next National Convention, and then the 
country, for Mr, Butler for the Presidency next Fall. 


Just after The Christian Union had gone to press 
last week we received telegraphic information from 
the chairman of the Provisional Committee of the 
National Council, notifying us that, as the result of 
many recent telegrams and letters, the Committee 
advises that delegates, who may choose to do so, 
meet at Concord, N. H., October 11, and transact 
necessary business, and then adjourn until next year, 
it being the general feeling, both East and West, 
that asuccessful council is impossible this year, and 
that such an adjournment is the best thing that can 
now be done. §S> far as we can judge from the in- 
formation’ before us, this is a very wise decision. [t 
would have been quite impossible to secure the mvct- 
ing of a council which would have compared at all 
favorably with that at St. Louis, and the adj urn- 
ment is vastly better than an unsuccessful session 
would be. Our unecclesiastical readers should per- 
haps be reminded that the National Council is not 
for the transaction of ecclesiastical business, and 
that therefore such an adjournment as this dves not 
involve, in any way, the life or the work of the 
church. 


The meeting of the American Board at Detroit is 
the event of the week which will have special prom- 
inence in the thought of most religious people in this 
country. The annual reports show a considerable 
progress in spirit, work, and support. The total 
receipts of the year were $523,426.92, an increase of 
$61,155.71 over the receipts of last year. From the 
Otis bequest there was received $67,568.75, which, 
adding the balance in the treasury at the commence- 
ment of the year, gave the Board a fund of 
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$591,488.67. The expenditures for the year have 
been kept carefully within the receipts ; needed ap- 
propriations which exceeded the limit have been de- 
clined or postponed ; the total amount expended has 
been $590,266.39, leaving in the hantis of the treas- 
urer $1,222.36. Last year the Board was compelled 
to reduce its estimates for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work thirty-two per cent., a reduction which 
involved serious embarrassments in many fields. As 
one result of the conference between the delegation 
from the Mission-Rooms and the missionaries in 
Turkey, a plan was suggested which is, in effect, that 
an estimate be made from the Mission Rooms of the 
sum which may probably be expected as the total 


- of foreign appropriations, and within this sum all 


regular estimates from tha mission field be com- 
pressed, the necessary rejuction being made by 
the missions themselves ; this gross estimate being 
determined by the probable receipts of the 
year and the relative claims of the different mission 
fields ; and that, in addition to regular estimates, 
the mission shall send contingent estimates under 
which shall be placed such additional sums as 
may come to the Board from church donations and 
individual gifts. Locking over the field and taking 
into account the need of the hour and its opportu- 
nity, the Home Secretary estimates that the minimum 
sum needed by the Board for expenditure during the 
coming year will be $1,000,000. It ought not to be 
difficult to raise even this large amount; the Board 
can probably rely upon receiving from legacies and 
miscellaneous, $150,000; from the Woman’s Boards, 
which are cach year widening their activities and in- 
creasing tkeir contributions, $125,000; from ithe 
regular donations of individuals, churches, and Sun- 
day-schools, $250,000 ; making a total of $525,000. 
In order to raise the additional amount, the Secretary 
suggests that it should be contributed somewhat as 
follows : $50,000 from the Woman’s Boards ; $50,000 
from the Sunday-schools connected with churches 
which support the Board; $100,000 from the 4,000 
Congregational churches; the balance to be given by 
individual donations in specific contributions for 
specific work. 


The report of Secretaries Clarke and Alden, and 
Dr. A. C. Thompson, who were sent to Turkey last 
May for the purpose of holding a conference with 
the missionaries, is voluminous and interesting ; we 


condense their impressions and suggestions. The | 


deputation regard the missionaries whom they met 
as a body of men remarkable for spiritual, intellect- 
ual, and educational fervor; they were favorably 
impressed with the native preachers and helpers, 
regarding them as men of great intellectual and 
spiritual life; and they were profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that a great door has 
been opered in Turkey for mission work and 
achievement, and that the prospect of evan- 
gelization, notwithstanding some divisive influences 
among the native churches, is brighter than ever. 
They suggest that a large annual expenditure ought 
to be made to the missions of the Turkish Empire. 
While they recognize more fully than ever the wis- 
dom of the general principles laid down for the depu- 
tation in 1881 and printed in the last report, they 
also recognize that these principles must be applied 
with flexibility. The result of the discussion of the 
missionaries and the native preachers is embodied in 
the suggestions that the evangelistic church of Tur- 
key must be recognized as the chief agency for its 
i vapgelization ; that the right of control in charch 
matters be left to the churches and unions, committing 
to them the entire care of evangelistic work in all 

where native contributions approximate one half 
(fithe expenses of the work ; that in ald matters, 
evangelistic, educational, or literary, native opinion 
should have the same weight as missionary opinion. 


As we go to press, a great Roman Catholic Council | 
of ecclesiastics is in session in New York City. Its 
deliberations are secret, and will not be made known 
until they have been completed, nor then until the 
results have been forwarded to the Pope at Rome 
and have received his approval. The meeting is itself, 
therefore, at present without any recognized signifi- 
cance, except as the methods of procedure sfford a 
curious illustration of the radical differences between 
Romanism and Protestantism. Of course the laity 
are not represented at all in this conference; they 
are not even allowed to kuow what is going on. 
Bat, also, the bulk of the clergy are not represented 
upon it; it is wholly made up of the Bishops of the 
Province, with, of course, his Excellency Cardinal 
McCloskey, together with officials and theologians 
who have been selected by the Bishops to consult 


with them upon the interests of the Church. That 
the Council should determine to hold its session in 
secret is not, perhaps, noteworthy ; Protestant bodies 
often go into what they are pleased to call ‘‘ secret 
sessions.” But the reporters always manage to get 
bold of all that interests the public in Protestant 
‘*secret sessions ;”’ what is noteworthy about this 
Council is that even the New York ‘‘ Herald” 
respects its secrecy, and apparently makes no en. 
deavor to ascertain what is going on. Perhaps even 
that enterprising paper could not, if it tried ; but the 
fact is that the constituency of the Roman Catholic 
Church respects the seal of secrecy, and if the 
‘* Herald ” were to succeed in breaking the seal it 
would not please but only disgust its Roman Cath- 
olic readers. Finally, this Council is only made up 
of counselors, not of legislators ; nothing is deter- 


+ mined by them ; they merely ascertain the facts that 


bear upon such questions as come before them, and 
formulate their opinions ; they refer all determina- 
tions to the Pope of Rome, That this is not a mere 
matter of form is evident from the care which ig 
taken to keep the deliberations, and the consequent 
differences of opinion which can hardly fail to be 
elicited in such an assembly, from the public. Prot- 
estantism, in all its forms, is, ecclesiastically, govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people ; 
Romanism is government over the people. 


THE DUTY OF MAKING MONEY. 


HE statement that the Bible exhorts men to 
make money will probably excite surpr’se in the 
average Obristian map, and, perhaps, some incre- 
dulity ; and neither, certainly, will be diminished by 
the additional statement that it gives counsel how 
this can and should bed-ne, This is nevertheless 
true ; if any reader doubts the statement, we advise 
him, before reading further in this article, to turn 
over to the department entitled Sundsy Afternoon, 
and read the passages of Scripture which are there 
collated under the title of ‘‘ Mornivg Counsels for 
Men of Care.” This collation of Scripture readir gs 
has been prepared by a gentleman who has been him- 
self both a successful man of business and a successful 
teacher of the Bible, especially to young men. In 
these ‘‘ Morning Counsels,” which will be a feature 
of The Christian Union for the next four months, he 
gives to our readers the benefit of his own life-long 
stndies in the Bible. He believes that that Book 
wus meant for men as well as for women ; that it was 
intended to teach the art of living, and of living 
prosperously and happily, in this life, as a prepara- 
tion for the life to come; that this phase of Bible 
teaching is generally neglected by Bible teachers 
and preachers, and so much neglected that it has 
come to be almost accepted as an axiom that piety 
and ill-success necessarily go together, and that a 
prosperous career is an indication, if not a demon- 
stration, that the prosperous man lacks in those 
qualities which characterized the lowly Nazarene. 
We commend these ‘‘ Morning Oounsels’’ to the 
careful attention of preachers, who will find in them 
a new and unworked vein of texts; and te busy men, 
ard especially young men, who will find in them 
help from an unexpected quarter in meeting not 
only the moral perplexities but also the practical 
exigencies of a business life. 7 
A contributor in another column tells us that 
Ellice Hopkins measured the power of a preacher by 
the number of unbonneted heads in his congregation. 
We are afraid that Ellice Hopkins would give credit 
for power to but few preachers in our great cities and 
larger towns. The absence of young men is a com- 
mon complaint, and the young men are always held 


responsible for the lack. Perhaps the ycuth of to- 


day are deficient in spiritual qualities—notably in 
reverence, to which worship especially appeals; but 
it must be confessed that the preaching, if not the 
preachers, are also lacking in many qualities. They 
find a great deal in the Bible to help the weak and 
to comfort the sorrowing and the unsuccessful ; but 
not so much to help the strong, to inspire the valiant, 
and to give guidance to the successful in their suc- 
cess. But there is a great deal of such help and 
counsel in the Bible—an unworked vein in the mine, 
That Book gives no warrant for the idea which has 
been séedulously cultivated, that there is a virtue in 
being poor and a sinin being rich. It levels up, not 
down. It begins its history by recording a magnifi- 
cent gift of land direct from God to the first man, 
with the accompanying declaration that the whole 
earth belongs to his. successors, and that it is their 
duty to enter into their inheritance and to make the 
most of it. The story of Abraham, the father of 
the faithfu!, is the story of a primitive millionaire ; 


Isaac is just a successful business man; Joseph 
climbs to political favor by practical wisdom and 
manly courage. If we turn to the New Testament, 
we find there the great Teacher promising to his 
disciples lands and houses here, together with 
life eternal hereafter; pronouncing on the meek 
the blessing that they shall inherit the earth; and 
drawing his pictures of the spiritual life chiefly from 
the life of earthly success: a fisherman drawing out 
his treasures from the deep; a merchantman con- 
ducting a successful trade; a farmer going forth to 
sow, and reaping great harvests as a reward for his 
wisdom in the operation ; a steward intrusted- with 
his lord’s money and measured by his success in 
multiplying it, and rewarded for it by being given a 
still larger trust. 

We shall not anticipate the ‘‘ Morning Counsels ”’ 
of other weeks, nor shall we enter here upon an in- 
terpretation of those of this week, any further than 
to point out their underlying lesson, that wealth is a 
gift of God ; that it is to be acquired by obedience to 
those laws of practical righteousness of which the 
Bible is the best text-book, and that its acquisition, 
if ennobled by a divine purpose, is just as legitimate 
an object of erdeavor as the acquisition of any other 
kind of power. We may add that its acquisition for 
any ignoble purpose is just as mean as the ignoble 
acquisition of any other kind of power. For wealth 
is power ; and the virtue or the sin lies in the using, 
not in the acquiring of it. The pulpits exhort us to 
generosity, perhaps not too much ; but they rarely 
exhort us to the compensating and balancing virtues 
of thrift and economy; and certainly among the 
young men whom preachers ought to be reaching 
with their counsels there are ten who are in danger 
from the vices of the spendthrift where there is one 
who is in danger from those of the miser. The man 
who has learned how to lay up money has yet a great 
deal to learn before he is a saint ; but he has learned 
some fundamental virtues—the virtues of temper- 
ance, self-denial, courage, prudence, and industry— 
which are at least quite essential to his happiness 
and usefulness here, though alone they cannot pre- 
pare him for either the bighest happiness or the 
largest usefulness, still less for divine companionship 
hereafter. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


HE presence of an apostle—and a chief apostle 

—of the Brahmo Somaj of India in this coun- 
try, partly to obtain and partly to give information, 
is a sign of the times. His introduction to the 
Christian people of America, on Christian platforms, 
and in Christian pulnits, is another and equally 
decisive sign of the times. Who, in the face of these 
facts, can imagine that the present ferment in re- 
ligious thought is either local or temporary? It is 
not a wave of the sea; it is a tide. In India 
thoughiful men cast away their old beliefs, not to 
embark upon a pilgrimage on a Sahara of unbelief, 
but to find—or, at least, to look for—fresher waters 
than the old bottles of the Eastern temples hold. In 
France Protestantism finds so many unfed and 
hungry ones that congregations outnumber preach- 
ers. In Italy the prisoner of the Vatican beholds 
with sorrow his priesthood losing their power over 
the people, unable to see in universal education 
and universal suffrage the evidence of a quest 
after a better manhood than the priesthood ever 
gave, with all its absolutions and benedictions. 
In England the church of three centuries of 
traditional methods in ministry and worship 
alternates between the gorgeous ritual of a more 
sensuous people and the more than Methodistic 
boisterousness of the Salvation Army. In America 
the child of the Mother Church takes up for its ehief 
topic of consideration at its great triennial gather- 
ing the adoption of a larger liberty in its venerable 
service. The Presbyterians halt between explaining 
their creed and framing a new one; and the Congre- 
gationalists halt between writing a creed and going 
on with none other than such as their varied ard yet 
harmonious and consistent history affords. Contem- 
poraneously with such movements, going on spon- 
taneously in every church in Christendom, and in 
some without it, goes on a quest, not careless, nor 
scornful, nor indifferent, but deep, earnest, serious, 
albeit often pathetically painful, within all churches, 
for some better unriddling of the mystery of life, and 
some clearer revelation of the nature and will and 
purpose of its Master Mind. The very building by 
Anglo Saxon paganism of its altar to an unknown and 
unknowable God ought to bear witness to us, as the 
like altar did to Paul in Athens, of the religiousness 
of the spirit which is building better than it knows. 
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What does all this mean but that spring has come ; 
and the old dead wood is taking on new life and 
putting on new forms? The church that does not 
stir with new hopes and faiths and utterances is 
dead indeed. It rises late when the resurrection 
morn has come. 

The duty of the church, of the Christian ministry, 
of all Christian parents and teachers, in such an 
epoch, is plain: it is a duty of spiritual leadership. 
The age is wakening with a new life, as it wakened 
n the first century ; as it wakened in the sixteenth. 
It calls on every pulpit and every parent in the land 
to do for it the work of a Pauli and a Luther, 

To put the age back into slumber again is hope- 
less; thank God! quite hopeless. The sleeping 
maiden is bestirring herself ; the voice of the Prince 
cries out to her, ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest ! and 
God shall give thee light.” Who is he that would 
if he could repeat the charm that put her to sleep? 
To fasten the mind of the nineteenth century in the 
fetters of the sixteenth is a task more hopeless than 
to put the man of twenty-one in the long clothes of 
his infancy, or the young eagle soaring into the blue 
on untired wiugs back iuto the safe shelter of the 
egg. A movement so brvad and deep as this, a move- 
ment that stirs the thought to questioning, in every 
church and in every communion, in Protestant Eng- 
land and America, in ipa) France and Italy, in pagan 
India, caunot be stayed nor stopped. To preach 
against it is to wasie breath in rebuking the 
Seuthern wind that brings spring upon its wings, 

To defend old creeds is neither a hopeful 
nor a profitable undertaking. Still less is this 
a time to open assault upon them, Creeds have 
been despotic in their day, but are now too 
decrepit to be tyrannous; and when, now and 
then, a Rip Van Winkle assembly rubs its eyes, and, 
waking up, forgets that half a century has passed 
since it went to sleep, and turns a preacher of right- 
eousiiess out of its communion, as that Pennsylvania 
Presbytery did the other day, it does but carry his 
teaching to thousands of hearers where only hun- 
dreds heard it before. There is no occasion to fight 
now for liberty of prophesyivg ; that battle has been 
fought and wou. Still less to assault old faiths as 
false : Christ’s fau is in his hand ; and we may safely 
leave his Providence to do all the winnowing. At- 
tacks by Protestaut war-horses on Romanism, or by 
Orthodox war-horses on Liberalism, or bv Liberal 
war-horses on Calvinism, are all mock battles ; they 
are the mere repetition by ancient veterans of sieges 
and defenses and assaults where now peace smiles on 
plenty. Oreeds are like the bark of a tree—a neces- 
sary covering and protection. But every year the 
tree must absorb its old bark and put forth a new 
one. He who would forbid the changing of the 
bark forbids growth ; he who would strip it off alto- 
getber destroys life. 

Least of al! is this a time for acrimonious bat- 
tlings about beliefs and disbeliefs ; about what are 
essentials and what are non-essentials ; for tossing of 
entire creeds and fragmentary articles like shuttle- 
cocks between the battledores of contending theo- 
logians, either in pulpit or in press. Mr. Ingersoll, 
with all his specious demagoguery, Mr. Spencer, 
with all his subtle metaphysics, have not, combined, 
done so much to make skeptics of thoughtful men 
as the polemical theologians. 

What the age wants, what men and women and 
children are longing for, is spiritual leadership. 
Not more creed, nor less creed; not old theologies 
retained, nor new theologies to take their place ; but 
vital faith. All creeds contain truth; no creed 
is truth, Nocreed ever can be truth. Creeds are 
the attempt to state in intellectual forms spiritual 
truth ; and it transcends all intellectual statement, 
even all intellectual apprehension. The love of God 
is influitely more than the doctrine that God is love ; 
the experience of peace in sin forgiven is infinitely 
more than any doctrine of the atonement. 

From The Obristian Union platform we are speak- 
ing these words to an immense congregation of 
Christian teachers, Here they sit, in an enormous 
amphitheater, with attentive eyes, before us: minis- 
ters of every creed, from the Roman Catholic to the 
Liberal ; teachers, parents, prophets, with congrega- 


_ tions varying in size from the mother’s one child to 


the preacher’s audience of three thousand. The 
call of the age, the call of God, is the same on all. 
Bring not old arguments refurbished, nor new ones 
fresh from the armory, to prove that there is a God ; 
bring God himself in your heart, to the heart of 
your child, to the heart of your congregation. 
Bring not an argument for the old psychology of 
the God-man, nor a bran-new phrenological chart of 
his attributes and qualitics ; bring a living Christ, 


around whom despairing arms may cling, avd to 
whom eyes bedimmed may look. Neither uphold 
creeds nor assail them; find the truth that underlies 
the creed—whether the creed be mostly true or false, 
some truth is hidden beneath the brush—and bring 
its faith to bless the sight and gladden the heart. 
The best antidote to the worship of the Virgin Mary 
is the motherhood of God; the best answer to 
atheistic speculations is the peace of freedom, and 
the joy of a living communion with the Eternal 
Spirit of Truth and Love. 

In leading down beneath all speculative theology 
you will lead the soul to that which is the common 
truth in all, One life pulsates in every blade of 


flowcr, and graceful elm or stalwart oak, and gener- 
ous fruit-tree. What if the trees should divide into 


common life was greater than the life of any one; 
yea—greater even than the life of all? Christian 
union is not to be found in abandoning separate 
organization ; not to be found in putting a common 
fence around them all; not to be found in calling on 
either one to abate its own peculiar fragrance, or its 
own blessed fruitfulness to mimic another’s joys and 
graces; but in recognizing the Divine Life which 
feeds all souls whose roots reach down into the heart 
of God, and honoring the rainbow-hued beauty of a 
life too large for any one saint or church of saints to 
make it fully manifest. He who thus teaches will 
belong to no school, All schools wil! find something 
to honor in him, as he finds in all schools something 
to honor; but he will belong to none, because he 
belongs only to God, and Trufh, and Life. Of what 
theology is the Sermon on the Mount? To what 
church liturgy belongs the Lord’s Prayer? Is it 
Episcopal, or Presbyterian ? 

And, so teaching, he will teach religion not as an 
abstract science but as an applied one: the art of 
living. He will teach a religion that will make 
politics purer, business honester, the home sweeter, 
because the soul of citizen, man, husband, diviner. 
He will try all political questions by no fluctuating 
standard of expediency, but by the standard of 
eternal right; he will try all business life by no 
canons of business custom, but by the Golden Rule 
of equity. He will be content with no ideal of home 
that falls short of what that home is whose children 
are the children of God. The man who thus 
preaches a spiritual religion, a practical religion, and 
a religion whose sanctions and supports are nothing 
less than the Voice of God in the universal conscious- 
ness of man, will never want for hearers. If his 
church should cast him out, the streets and the green 
fields remain; and these were Christ’s meeting- 
houses, | 

Up to the sixteenth century Christendom believed 
that -God has spoken through his Bible, to the 
church, for hugaanity. And humanity listened and 
tried to content itself with the echo ef an echo, 
The Reformation opened for it the Bible, ‘‘ Listen,”’ 
it said, ‘‘ for yourself ;” and since the Reformation we 
have listened to the echo. Weare begiuning to ascer- 
tain that the Voice is more than the echo, as the echo 
was more than the echo of an echo ; we are beginning 
to listen to the Voice iteelf. This is the meaning of 
the ferment ofthe age. ‘This is the meaning of the 
message of the apostle of the Brahmo Somaj, brought 
from a far-off land, where the echo has been like the 
music of the sea in the shell—half-articulate voices, 
confused and contradictory. This is the meaning of 
the listening attitude of France and Italy, which 
for three centuries have gone to Eli, thinking it was 
but he that called, and now, later, are learning, alas ! 
not from him, that the Voice is not the voice of the 
priest, and wait and wonder what and whence it is, 
and what its message to them. This is the meaning 
of our own unrest ; we are discontented with sixteenth- 
century echoes of the echo, and no shaping of their 
voices can make them take the place of the Voice 
which has spoken, and still speaks, and will ever 
speak so long as human hearts need help. 

The Voice confused and indistinct in the interpre- 
tation of the churches, yet speaking threugl them ; 
the Voice clear and resonant in the Bible, yet still 
in that but the far away echo of a Voice that once 


to-day, aud they are stirring at its call. 

In pointing out to others their duty, we have un- 
consciously defined our own purpose, It is not to 
defend creeds, still less to assail them ; it is not to 
maintain an old theology, nor to supplant it with a 
new one; it is not to have strife and debate with our 
contemporaries : it is in loyalty to Jesus Christ as our 


only Lord and Master—to own any other were false- 
ness to him—to teach the spiritual truth of faith, 


grass, and climbing woodbine, and wild autumnal 


sects, and each berate its neighbor, because the; 


spoke : this Voice is speaking to the hearts of men . 


hope, and love, as the Christian church, all Chris- 
tian churches, have ever believed it ; the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and hope through him, and 
love by him, and for him, and in him; a faith, a 
hope, a love, that alone ean cleanse the nation, 
ennoble industry, sweeten the home, make life worth 
living here, or give hope of a life worth striving for 
hereafter. 


THE ELECTION OF DR. POTTER. 


VHE Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., was on Thurs- 
day last elected Assistant Bishop of the Diocese 
of New York, The election is significant. It means, 
in the first place, that the sentiment of the Episco- 
pal Church regards personal power and high charac- 
ter as the true test of fitness for the oflice of bishop, 
rather than pronounced views on doctrine, ritual, or 
polity. Dr. Potter was elected because he has proved, 
by a conspicuous success in the administration of a 
large metropolitan parish, and by the wise guidance 
of more than oue philanthropic movement in the 
city, that he is a man of ability, wisdom, and integ- 
rity, and because of nothing else. No party in the 
Church can rightfully claim him as its leader or 
champion. In consequence no party will look to 
him, as bishop, for any special favors or protection, 
He will administer for the diocese, not for one of the 
parties within it. He will succeed not only to the 
office of the present bishop, but also to the rare wisdom 
which for fifteen years, if not longer, has held the 
balances even in a diocese containing every form of 
churchmanship. Personal fitness for office has 
scored a victory in the Church. More than once an 
election for bishop has elevated to the Episcopate a 
man against whom nothing could be said—for whom 
nothing could be said. The election of last week is 
a declaration by the most important diocese of the 
Episcopal Church that the day for that sort of thing 
is past—a declaration sure to be heeded by not only 
future conventions of the Episcopal Church, but 
church councils in all communions also. 

The election is significant, in the second place, be- 
cause it marks the kind of work to which the best 
energies of the Church have, in the last few years, 
been bent. Clergymen have been absorbed in their 
proper work, aud have had no time and no wish to 
canvass the diocese for votes upon ecclesiastical 
issues. In raising the standard of preaching, in 
originating and prosecuting methods of reaching all 
classes, and in caring for the multiplied and various 
interests which the faller life of the Church has given 
into their keeping, they have lost the old appetite 
for ecclesiastical politics. The ‘‘machine” had 
grown so rusty it was useless ; so unfamiliar no one 
knew how to start or runit. Men went into the 
election unpledged to anything but the highest 
interests of the diocese; to any body but themselves, 
There was no wire-pulling, no pipe laying, no bar- 


gains, combinations, or manipulation of apy sort. 


The result, and the method by which it was secured, 
alike prove how strong is the living Christianity of 
the day. No Christian, in whatever communion he 
works or worships, can help feeling that religion 
has, in a conspicuous manner, shown how much 
stronger she is than any or all of the parties that 
claim to be the special guardians and promoters 
of her life. But unless the Episcopal Church had, 
during the last fifteen years, consecrated herself 
through her clergy to the performance of those 
tasks Christ gave his church to do, had done her 
best to minister to men, a very diffsrent page would 
have appeared in the history of the Diocese of New: 
York. Such a result does not spring out of the 
ground, nor is chance its father. It is always the 
expression of the strongest forces in the church. It 
js not strange, therefore, that Episcopalians feel a 
more subetantial confidence in their church; and it 
js not strange that all Christians rejoice with them, 
since no one body monopolizes the spirit of the day. 
The Convention of last week had the privilege of 
disclosing what is true of the Christianity of to-day. 
The crest of the wave breaks and attracts the eye ; 
the entire wave is moved by a single force. 


The editors congratulate themselves that they have at last 
succeeded in persuading Aunt Patience to take a vacation of 


one week. While they have frequently given themselves 


needed rest, the dust has never been allowed even for a day 
to collect on the Writing-Dezsk. The editors feel that they 
are eatitled to the thanks of The Christian Union Young 
Folks for insisting that Aunt Patience should follow the 
wise example which her nieces and nephews have been 
setting these many weeks, and enjoy a little rest. 


We are compelled to go to press this week without the 
Home Talk; it failed to reach ua in time. 
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BLIND DORA. 
By Sakaut D. CLARK. 


WAY, beyond the Ulny peaks, 
The hills in radiance glowed, 


And bright among the Whitemeath streams 


The crimson Lifty flowed. 


Red, through the oriel window-panes, 
The setting sunlight streamed, 

And o’er the chanting Sisterhood 
In flaming aureoles gleamed. 


The meekest nun among them all 
Was Dora, young and fair; 

And hers the voice of all the choir— 
Toe sweetest in Kildare. 


Yet all in vain with gorgeous hues 
The chapel walls were lined ; 

No outward beauty thrilled her soul : 
For Dora’s eyes were blind. 


And all in vain the changing feasts 
Upon the altar spread : 

The Christmas white, the Virgin’s blue, 
And Pentecostal red. 


While yet the flood of sunshine giowed, 
Saint Bryde, the Abbess mild, 

Called Dora by her side to sit— 
Her dear and blessed child. 


Ip sweet communion long they taiked 
Of Jesus and his love, 

And blessed joys of Paradise 
Awaiting them above. 


Nor Knew they that the night had passed, 
So swift the moments sped, 

Till from the tower the matin bell 
Nurabered the hoars fied. 


And through the eastern lattice-bars, 
Streaked faint with pearl and gray, 
On Wicklow Mouostain rose, full-orbed, 

‘The golden ball of day. 


The Abbess mourned thut the pure light 
On sky, und stream, and tree, 
Resplendent in its loveliness, 
Sweet Dora could not see. 


She Knelt, and bowed in silent prayer 
(More sweet than fragrant balm ), 

Then sighed, and pressed the heavy lids 
And dark orbs with ber palin. 


Unsealed, the maiden’s wondering eyes 
Looked out upon God's world ; 

On leaf, and tree, and colored flower, 
In glistening dew unfurled. 


More gay the light on Wicklow ridge 
The ficids and meadows made, 
And on the Liffy’s emerald banks 
A million rainbows played. 


Long did the gentle Sister gaze, 
Yet vot a word she said ; 

Then to ber dark aud cloistered ceil 
The saintly Abbess led. 


Dear Mother, think me not unkind, 
Ungrateful for thy eare: 

‘The beauty of God's outer world 
Is very sweet and fair ; 


Yet dearer with my darkened eyes 
Are thoughts of Him I| love; 

And brighter than these radiant skies 
The hope of heaven above. 


Jesus, my Star, makes all things fair, 
My love, whate’er betide ; 

All life is gain, if gained through him; 
And all is loss beside. 


I fear, as pictured earthly joys 
ilu swift confusion roll, 

Less brightly may his image dear 
Be mirrored in my soul, 


Then cloud again those dazzling sights 
‘That so bewildering shone, 

That 1 more truly may become 
Awake to him alone.” 


Once more the Abbess knelt and prayed ; 
Again the veil of night 

Descended, and the maiden’s eyes 
Were shrouded from the light. 


And as by unaccustomed ways 
The Lord her spirit drew, 

Nearer bis poor and lowly ones 
The biesced Sister grew. 


And though for her no altar light 
The Heuveuly Presence showed, 

A radiauce caught from heaven itself 
Upon her features glowed. 


Loved as alone the saints are loved, 
Her name the convent kept 

When in the shade of Ulny hills 
The gentle Dora slept. 


A SOUTHERN POET. 
By Hamitton W. Masir. 


T is sixteen years since Henry Timrod passed 

away, and two years since Sidney Lanier, in the 
promise of early prime, carried into other spheres the 
songs which would have come full-voiced from his 
maturer years. From that vast section which we 
loosely call ‘‘ the South,” full of the struggle and un- 
rest of a great and impressive change and growth, 
there comes but a single voice, which sings in full 
strength and with many tones, but ‘always with dcep 
and tender earnestness. It is no mean destiny which 
crowns one man laureate of a great territory and a 
generous people ; and, as in every instance where a 
man holds a great place or performs a notable work, 
the singer elects himself by virtue of gifts and 
temperament which made him a poet before he began 
to sing. 

Born in Charleston, and of a stock which has en- 
riched the State more than once with men of rare 
ability and character, Paul Hamilton Hayne enjoyed 
those inestimable advantages of training ‘which ac- 
company and perpetuate the best social traditions. 
His early manhood fell upon a time in the history of 
his native city specially stimulating to literary aspira- 
tions; and when Mr. Hayne graduated at Charleston 
College he found himself surrounded by men of gen- 
erous training and kindred aim. In 1855 his first 
volume of poetry was given to the world, and 
was received as indubitable evidence that the South 
had produced a new and genuine singer. The 
war brought its awful tragedy home to Mr. Hayne 
in the wreck of home and fortune, but it rather in- 
creased than diminished that inner wealth of thought, 
faith, and feeling which he carried to the pine woods 
of Georgia at its close. Wrecked in estate and delicate 
in health, he began life anew at Copse Hill, and in the 
seclusion and remoteness of the pine barrens he has 
spent sixteen fruitful years. Of the silent heroism 
which accepted exile from congenial and stimulating 
surroundings as the price of devotion to art, this is 
not the time to speak; a man of letters does not sur- 
render the privacy of his soul because he shares with 
the world the fruit of his genius. It is worth remem- 
bering, however, that in giving himself to his art Mr. 
Hayne has not counted the cost; it has been to him 
meat and drink to obey his genius and live by 
its law; and this antique obedience to the inner 
call is not the least service Mr. Hayne has ren- 
dered to his generation. That his secluded life is 
not without the choicest companionship and the most 
beautiful consolations is known to many; and the poet 
himself, using the speech of imagination to record the 
fact, has sung: 

* I live apart from pain and tears, 
Wherewith the ways of men are sown ; 
Nor dwell I loveless and alone ; 

One tender spirit shares my days, 

One voice is swift to yield me praise ; 
One true heart beate against my own. 
What more, what more could man desire 
Than love that burns a steadfast fire, 
And faith that ever leads him higher, 
Along the path which poirfta to peace ?”’ 

Mr. Hayne’s name has long; been familiar to a grow- 
ing circle of readers in this country and abroad, but 
now for the first time are they able to take account of 
the poet’s work in its entirety, and to measure, in 
some degree, the maznitude of his achievement. De- 
tached poems rarely convey any adequate impression 
of the afiluence and range of power behind them; like 
the flowers that are fabled to have floated out to 
Columbus, they are indubitable evidence of a fertile 
continent somewhere, but they give only hints of its 
magnitude. It is fortunate, therefore, for Mr. Hayne 
that the record of his quiet, meditative years is 
presented at last in a form which permits a eomplete 
survey of his work ;' and it is fortunate, too, that, in 
this later day, less vocal of true singing, this genuine 
outcome of a poet’s life is made part of our lasting lit- 
erature. 

One is constantly impressed, in reading Mr. Hayne’s 
verse, with the intense individuality which character- 
izes it; indeed, so far as traces of contemporaneous 
influence are concerned, it might have been written in 
another century. It has no affiliations with the poetry 
of culture; that it is the expression of a man trained 
not only in the schools, but, what is still better, out of 
them, is evident on every page; but culture in its 
technical sense furnishes neither the motive nor the 
impulse of Mr. Hayne’s verse. Burns, flinging his 
deep melodies out of the very heart of peasant life in 
Ayrshire, was not further removed from the traditions 
and skills of Edinburgh than is Mr. Hayne from the 
methods and manners of the New England poets. It 
is a voice out of the pine groves that one hears through 
all these poems; a voice whose song is not of books 
and arts, but of pain, and sorrow, and immortal love. 
If the notes are few, they are clear, sweet, and penetrat- 


' Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne. Complete edition, with numer- 
ous illustrations. (Boston: D, Lothrop & Co.) 


ing, and they issue from the very heart of life. Mr. 
Hayne’s isolation has probably narrowed somewhat 
his range of interest and compass of sympathy, but it 
has developed in him an intense individuality and 
genuineness of emotion and sentiment. If he gives us 
few suggestions of universality, he is free from that 
vice of superficiality which makes much of the sing- 
ing of the day mere echo of other and deeper songs. 
One genuine melody out of nature’s inexhaustible 
repertoire outweighs the most skillful ‘‘ arrangements” 
by the most dexterous fingers. , 

Mr. Hayne finds his inspirations in experience 
rather than in thought, in life rather than in art, and 
his is the unmistakable accent of nature. His claim 
as a poet establishes itself in numberless verses that 
vibrate with intensity of poetic feeling, and seem al- 
most to have been wrung out of pain. It is this 
intimate relation of Mr. Hayne’s poetry to his life that 
makgs it in a very marked degree a personal utterance, 
and gives it the depth and the fervor of an experience 
that has come through actual contact with life, and 
not through the infagination. : 

Mr. Hayne belongs to the old school of poets, whose 
thoughts are not discovered in coo! moods of investi- 
gation, as astronomers set about finding stars, but are 
rather seen reflected in the clepths of the soul’s interior 
life, and when they find speech they have not lost the 
mystery and awe of their origin. The warm pulse of 
life beats under the thought of this poet, and gives it 
that vitality whieh all the art in the world cannot 
breathe into that which was dead at birth. Toere is 
no quarrel between art and nature; they are as body 
and soul to each other; but in this day so much verse 
is galvanized by art into the semblance of life that one 
can forgive many defects of form where the soul is 
puissant and dominant. The songs of art are some-— 
times surpassingly sweet, but the power of immortality 
is not in them; the songs of nature live with the kin- 
dred music of the flowing brook and the waving grain. 
It is this element of nature, this depth of heart, this 
accent of truth, which make Mr. Hayne’s verse sweet 
to ears that are familiar with the loftiest songs. 

The poet whose thought broods over the pain and 
mystery of life will find nature full of hints and whis- 
perings touching the same great themes. Mr. Hayne 
has felt with wonderful sensitiveness the sentiment 
of the scenery in which he lives; the barrens, at times 
wind-swept.and desolate, and at other times beautiful 
with the rising tides of summer, have taught him 
much of human destiny, and have made themselves 
comprehensible and eloquent in his verse. In his 
imagination the blossoming of Southern flowers and 
the whisper of Southern forests are the unconsci us in- 
terpreters of human life. Under the spell of silent 
woods he has often entered into 

** That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight, 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 

So the true poet makes himself the voice of the two 
worlds in which he dwells—the world of men and the 
world of nature—finding in each by turns some answer 
to the mystery of the other, and traveling through 
both to the one goal whither the whole creation tends, 
and where all half-knowledge ends in light, all mystery 


in the splendor of revelation, all discords in harmony. 


Within the narrow limits of a newspaper article it is 
impossible to weigh and measure with critical nicety a 
volume of poems, to indicate special qualities, and point 
out obvious limitations; if these words, hinting even 
obscurely at the genuine inspiration and fine achieve- 
ment of Mr. Hayne, shall direct any thoughtful mind 
to his work, they will fulfill their most ambitious 


purpose. 


A NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


HE Rhine will hereafter have a new object of 
interest in the magnificent statue at Germania 
which was unveiled on the hill of the Niederwald last 
Friday in the presence of a vast assemblage, and with 
an enthusiasm which made the occasion a national 
demonstration. The statue is a noble embodiment of 
the thoughtof German unity, and bears the inscription : 
‘* In memory of the unanimous and victorious rising of 
the German people and the re-establishment of the 
German Empire, 1870-1871.” 
The scene at the unveiling of the statue, as described 
by the ‘* Herald’s” correspondent, was very impres- 
sive. At an early hour thousands of persons began as- 
cending the Niederwald to take up positions on the re- 
served grounds surrounding the monument. The great 
terrace before the latter was arranged and decorated 
in a fitting manner for the ceremony. The imperial 
pavilion, in the national colors—black, white, and red 
—and surmounted by a large crown, stood at the foot 
of a double staircase immediately fronting the monu- 
ment, while on either side two grand stands had been 
placed ona sloping ground. These by eleven o’clock 
were filled with a brilliant assemblage. Generals and 
high officials, prominent representatives of science and 
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art, and many ladies, lined both sides of the imperial 
pavilion. 
Detachments of the First Regiment of the Guards, 
wearing their historical grenadier helmets of Frederick 
the Great’s time, were placed as a guard of honor. 
Selected detachments representing all the corps of the 
German army were drawn up in parade order, forming 
a great irregular square around the festival grounds, 
while four complete military bands stood on the semi- 
circular terrace before the monument, all the troops 
being under the command of General Vonrauch. A 
number of regimental colors were placed in groups on 
the steps. By noon,‘princes, generals, and officials 
had collected in and near the imperial pavilion. Some 
fifteen minutes later the buglers’ signals announced 
the Emperor’s coming. First the band and squadron 


of the Seventh Rhenish Hussars, the King’s Own, 


from Bonn, passed along the carriage road, followed 
by outriders and an open carriage, drawn by four 
black horses, containing the Emperor and Crown 
Prince. 

It was a most brilliant sight when the Emperor had 
taken up a position in the center of the pavilion, with 
the Crown Prince and the King of Saxony on either 
side, and the German Princes and the dignitaries of 
the Empire grouped around, all in gala uniforms, with 
the highest decorations, together with the grand stand 
filled to the last place, and the dense rows of veterans’ 
societies, singers, turners, students, scholars, sculp- 
tors, architects, founders, and masons, with hundreds 
of flags and banners forming the background of this 
impressive picture, in the center and above which 
towered the huge monument of colossal Germania 
with the uplifted crown. : 

After the members of the committee had been pre- 
sented, the Emperor was approached by seven maids 
of honor, all dressed in white, with scarfs of the na- 
iional color, and oak wreaths on their foreheads. 
After the chairman of the Monument Committee had 
announced the completi »n of the work to the Emperor, 
and had received permission to begin the proceedings, 
the entire assemblage, numbering many thousands, 
joined in singing the old hymn of ‘‘ Nun Danket Alle 
Gott,” with the accompaniment of all the bands, pro- 
ducing a great effect. ; 

During the entire proceedings the Emperor and 
princes remained standing, although some fifty seats 


- were placed in the Pavilion. His Majesty then, witha 


clear and audible voice, made a brief address, pointing 
out that the great successes commemorated by the 
monument are due to Divine Providence, of which he 
was Only the instrument. By some blunder the signal 
gun was fired during the Emperor’s speech, and in- 
stantly the military battery at Bingen and on the 
ateamboats and in the villages up and down the river 
roared forth salutes. Although parts of the Emperor’s 
address were thereby rendered inaudible, this thunder 
of artillery’was not an-unfitting accompaniment to the 
Kaiser’s words. 

At this point the Crown Prince, bending on one 
knee, seized and kissed the Emperor’s hand, where- 
upon father and son embraced repeatedly and kissed 
each other amid the tremendous cheering of the assem- 
blage. The Emperor then shook hands with all the 
princes, and, crossing over to the assembled generals, 
‘also pressed Count von Moltke’s hand, while the spec- 


‘tators and bands now joined in the national hymn, 


‘‘ Heil Dir, im Siegeskranz,” followed by the ‘‘ Wacht 


am Rhein.” | | 
At the same time the great blue silk cloth which 


hitherto had covered the central relief on the monu- 


ment was dropped, and- revealed the bronze rep- 


resentation of the Emperor, surrounded by the princes 
and generals ; while the cheers of the people stationed 
at the foot of the Niederwald and all the favorable 
points in the vicinity, and even on the other bank of 
the river, came up from below amid the roaring of 
royal salutes and tolling of bells. 

The Niederwald, on which the monument is erect- 
ed, is over seven hundred feet high, and the spot 
chosen overlooks one of the most beautiful points 
on the river—where the troops marched past into the 
war, and where King William, returning from France, 
‘saluted the Rhine for the first time as Kaiser.” 
The monument attains the height of one hundred and 
ten feet, consisting of substructure, a quadrangular 
stone base containing relief, pedestal, and the figure of 
Germania, the latter being about thirty-three feet in 
height. In front of the substructure there are sculpt- 
ured the figures of Father Rhine and the nymph 
Moselle. The Moselle is represented by a young 
woman of ideal beauty, who is receiving from the 
hands of Father Rhine a large watch horn, which, pre- 
sumably, she is to use as a means Of call for assistance 
in case she should again be attacked. On this sub- 
structure rests the broad base of the monument, in the 
front of which the great relief representing the Emperor 
and his generals is let in. At either side are figures, 
the one symbolizing ‘‘War” being represented by a 
young Roman warrior, with drawn sword, calling his 


comrades together by the sound of the trumpet to 
defend the threatened Fathefland. The other statue is 
an angelic figure representing ‘‘ Peace.” The grand 
relief in front of the base is a marvelous piece of work. 
On it are represented the Kaiser William on horseback, 


declared him Emperor, and the statesmen, generals, 
and other representatives of the army who assisted at 
the scene in Versailles. This relief is composed of 
no less than one hundred and thirty-three life-size 
figures, of which one hundred and twenty are accu- 
rate likenesses. Behind the Emperor is a dais, on the 
steps leading up to which stand the German kings: 
grand dukes, and princes who, while not present with 
the army or at Versailles, gave their support to the dec- 
laration of the Empire. 

The statue is a figure of noble beauty. Her left arm 
rests on the imperial sword, while in her right she 
holds up the imperial crown which she has won. 
From her shoulders hangs the imperial mantle, richly 
embroidered with eagles and precious stones. Two 
powerful eagles support the throne from which Ger- 
mania seems to have just arisen. The face of Germania 
is strikingly beautiful, dignified, and earnest. The 
model for it was the sculptor’s own child, whose face 
he idealizes in the national monument. The figure 
was completed by Schilling four years ago. It was 
east at the foundry of Herr von Miller, at Munich. 
Seven hundred and fifty hundredweights of bronze 
were required for the statue, old German cannon fur- 
nishing the material employed, for it had been ordered 
that no French guns should be used. 


A NEW RELIGION.' 


HE prophet of a new religion is now in this coun- 
try, for the double ‘purpose of studying our own 
religious life and of explaining to Americans the 
character of his own faith—a faith which has un- 
doubtedly much in common with Christianity, 
acknowledges a great indebtedness to Christianity, 
and is a great and manifest advance on the heathenism 
from which it has in part sprung and which it proposes 
to supplant. This religion is known by the name of 
Brahmoism, its birthplace is India, its age is about 
half a century, and the prophet now in this country is 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. We propose in this 
article to endeavor to tell our readers what this new 
religion is. We say that we shall endeavor to do this; 
for it is a task of no small difficulty. It is always 
difficult for even the believers in one faith to properly 
interpret it to others; it is still more difficult when the 
interpreter is not a votary of the unknown faith; and 
the difficulty is further increased in this case, because it 
is is very difficult for us, with our Anglo-Saxon habit of 
expressing all truth in purely intellectual forms, 'to com- 
prehend, still more to express, an Oriental faith, which 
is always mystical and always expressed in the forms 
of a spiritual imagination. 
Historically, the founder of Brahmoism was Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy, a Hindoo teacher who undertook the 
reform of the religion of India by bringing it back to 
what he regarded as the fundamental principles of its 
founders as contained in its primitive religious books. 
He began his life, at the age of sixteen, by writing a 
book against the prevailing idolatry of his co-religion- 
ists ; demanded the abolition of caste, and other moral 
reforms of a radical character, finally visited England 
in his quest for truth, and died and was buried there 
in 1835. But, though a reformer, he remained all his 
life a Hindoo; retained his caste; maintained his 
property rights after a prolonged lawsuit, in which 
there was an endeavor to take his ancestral property 
from him because he had abandoned Brahmanism ; 
and, in short, endeavored to do for his own faith 
some such work as Luther did for the Christian 
church in the sixteenth century, but with more of the 
spirit of Erasmus than of Luther—perhaps with more 
of the spirit of Melancthon than of either. He was 
followed by Keshub Chunder Sen, who, by taking 
much more radical ground than his predecessor, gave 
to the movement not only a new impulse, but also a 
new foundation and a new direction. This new move- 
ment, which dates from about 1830, is known among 
its adherents as the ‘‘ New Dispensation ;” though in 
literature it goes by the general name of Brahmoism, of 
which it is an offshoot. But under the leadership of 
Keshub Chunder Sen the New Dispensation is no longer 
a mere reformed heathenism. It is not founded on 
the primitive Scriptures of the Hindoos. Its foundation 
is deeper, its aims are broader. In stating this faith in 
our own terms we are aware that we are im danger of 
misstating ; but this danger is less than that of total 
misinformation, which will result if we attempt to state 
it in the mystical and imaginative terms of the prophets 
of Brahmoism. 
' The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj. By P.C. Mozoom- 
dar. (Calcutta: Calcutta Central Presa Co.) The Contemporary, 


Vol. XL., 570, 726. British Quarterly, Vol. XLIX., 510. Indian 
Theistic Reformers. By Professor Monier Williams. 7'he Brahmo 


Year Books, 13% 6-1880, 


surrounded by all the German kings and princes who 


Its fundamental doctrine is the universal presence of 
a personal Father, God. He is in all space, animates 
and controls all nature, dwells in every willing heart. 
He is not nature, nor is nature God; but he 1s all in 
nature, and all nature is his dwelling-place, the body 
which he inhabits. He is not an Unknown and an 
Unknowable, though no one by searching can find him 
out; but is One who perpetually and eternally reveals 
himself to those who love him, as a parent reveals 
himself to his child. It is given to men to come to a 
knowledge of this ever-present Father, not by the 
hearing of the ear or the seeing of the eye, not by 
logical arguments or philosophical deductions, but by 
the direct communication of the human soul with the 
divine soul. For this purpose man is equipped with a 
faculty of divine insight, the Yoga faculty, or power of 
spiritual communion. By this he knows God and un- 
seen things; by this he enters into the mind of God, 
and conquers all material obstacles in carrying on 
God’s work. ‘‘ Waving the magic wand of Yoga,” 
cries Chunder Sen in a passage which constitutes a 
beautiful illustration of Christ’s promise to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ we say to the Ural mountains and the river 
Ural, ‘ Vanish,’ and, lo! they disappear. And we 
command Europe to enter into the heart of Asia, and 
Asia to enter into the heart of Europe, and they obey 
us; and we instantly realize a European Asia, and an © 
Asiatic Europe.” This communion of God with man 
through this faculty of spiritual vision—this faculty of 
Yoga—is the basis of inspiration, which is a universal 
fact. God is always communicating himseif to men, 
and godly men are always receiving his communica- 
tions. This is religion—life with God; not obedience 
to an external law propounded by him; not a formal 
and appointed ritual in worship; not an intellectual 
apprehension of God and divine truth; but life in God 
and with God, as achild under his father’s roof, as a 
bride with her husband. But while ‘‘the gift of in- 
spiration is natural and universal,” it is by no means 
equal in all men or in all epochs. God has selected 
special times and special men for a peculiar revealing 
of himself to mankind; these men are the world’s 
prephets, and their messages constitute the world’s 
Scriptures. Every true prophet has been commis- 
sioned by God, and every great Scripture contains 
some message from God. Therefore, all sacred Script- 
ures are to be studied, but especially the Christians’ 
Bible, and the Hindoo Scriptures. And these are not 
inconsistent, but harmonize one with another in their 
common disclosure of the great truths of God and the 
divine life. Of all the prophets, Jesus Carist is the 
chief. Is he more? We confess we cannot quite 
make out from the writings of the great leaders of 
Brahmoism whether they assign to him any greater 
position than was assigned to him by Nicodemus— 
** We believe that thou art a Teacher come from God” 
—or not. Bahu Mozoomdar declares that ‘the 
Brahmo Somaj believes Jesus Christ to be the chief of 
all prophets and teachers,” and apparently rests with 
that declaration. But,Chunder Sen, in an eloquent ser- 
mon, uses language concerning Jesus Christ that is 
almost Pauline: ‘‘A mere imitation of Christian vir- 
tues is not enough. Advance, my friends, to a higher 
ideal. Be Christ! Incorporate him into your being; 
import him bodily into your own consciousness. Make 
him your own flesh and blood. Let us all be Christs, 
each a small Christ in his humble way.” We cannot 
undertake to translate such language as this into the 
terms of Anglo-Saxon theological thought. We doubt 
whether Chunder Sen himself could do so. 

The candid reader will observe that while Brahmo- 
ism, as we have thus briefly defined it, has much in 
common with Christianity, its doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God being confessedly borrowed from the 
Christian Bible, and its doctrine of the Yoga faculty 
being simply an Oriental statement of the Bible doc- 
trine of faith, it differs from Christianity as much on 
the one hand as it does from mere deism on the other. 
Deism is the doctrine that there is a God, and that he 
can be known by the intellect from a study cf nature 
and life ; Brahmoism is the doctrine that he is a Spirit 
who not only can be directly and immediately known 
by the spirit of man, but has constantly revealed him- 
self thus in historic religions to different races and 
through different prophets. Deism denies the super- 
natural element altogether; Brahmoism makes the 
supernatural element the atmosphere in which we 
live, and move, and have our being. But, on the 
other hand, Christianity teaches that God has done 
more than inspire a new life in the children of men in 
all races and epochs; it teaches that he has made a 
special historical revelation of himself in the person 
of his only begotten Son, through whom there is an 
authenticated promise of peace and pardon to those 
who are oppressed by the burden of past sin or the 
fear and power of sin present and to come. This 
fundamental aspect of Christianity, so far as we can 
see, the Brahmo Somaj simply ignores. We cannot 
find, either in such of the writings of Chunder Sen as * 
have come under our observation, or in the ‘‘Sum- 
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mary of the Beliefs of the Brahmo Somaj,” by Babu 
Mozoomdar, any indication: of any remedy offered to 
the soul burdened by remorse; any message to the 
penitent thief on the cross; any direction to Pilgrim 
how to get rid of his burden. 

We have left but little room to speak of the mors] 
aspects of the religion of the Brahmo Somaj and of the 
work it is actually doing in India. It can hardly be 
necessary to say that this fundamental doctrine, that 
the religious life consist of the life of God in the 
human soul, carries with it the doctrine that the 
offices of religion consist of acts of worship and acts 
of practical beneficence. This is as cardinal a doctrine 
of the Brahmo Somaj as of the Christian church. And, 
considering the origin of the two churches, and the 
lergth of their respective lives, it may perhaps be 
said that the one has lived up to its doctrine about 
as consistently as the other. The Brahmo Somaj is at 
all events a missionary church. Babu Mozoomdar 
gives in his treatise a list of twenty-four missionaries 
who are carrying the message of @ personal and ever- 
present God to the idolaters of India. Their general 
ritual seems to be of a very simple description, gener- 
ally consisting of a prayer, hymn, ‘and lecture or 
sermon. The missionaries conduct street services 
which are compared by European observers to those 
held by the Salvation Army. There are occasional 
rituals of a more elaborate and imposing character, 
but we judge these to be, at least at present, only oc- 
casional. The chief of these have been festivals in 
honor of special prophets—Moses, Socrates, Jesus, 
Mohammed, etc. The preaching of the new faith bas 
been accompanied with works of practical reformation, 
such as the abolition of caste, of polygamy, of the 
worship of ancestors and all other forms of idolatry, 
the reformation of marriage customs, and other social 
reforms, prominent among which is a great temper- 
ance reformation. The moral power of the Brahmo 
Somaj is indicated by the fact that since its existence, 
and doubtless partly owing to its influence—though by 
no means wholly so—the Government has abolished 
the old marriage laws, taking the marriage rites out of 
the hands of the priesthood, making purely civil mar- 
riages legal, and legalizing marriages between persons 
of different castes—ihe most severe blow at the caste 
system since the British entered India. There are now 
about one hundred and fifty Beahmo Somsjes—that is, 
theistic churches—each with its creed, discipleship, 
and regular worship, scattered throughout India, be- 
sides other societies which have growa out of this 
movement, but have for one reason or another sepa. 
rated themselves from it. For, alas! Brahmoism also 
has its denominationalism. 


TO HAVE A LIVE PRAYER- 
MEETING. 
A LAYMAN’S IDEAS ABOUT IT. 


T is not an easy task to conduct a prayer-meeting 
wel!, or to secure a large attendance upon it. 
Several things are imperatively necessary : 

1. There must be a good leader. He must be a man 
who has eminently the spirit of Christ—holy, submis- 
sive, humble, earnest, and zealous to win souls; a 
man of deep piety, profound knowledge of the Word 
of God, and excellent gifts; and a man of tact, and 
thoroughly sanctified common sense. Such men; 
whether as pastors or laymen, are not plenty in any 
church ; but, thank God! there are some of them. 

2. There must be a warm-hearted, responsive church 
membership, who will be always in their places, and 
ready to do the Lord’s work. 

8. There must be promptness, order, and system, 
and yet, within certain limits, variety, in all the exer- 
cises. The leader, whether pastor or layman, should 
have the passage of Scripture to be read selected and 
studied beforehand, and come to the prayer-meeting 
fresh from his closet, where he has asked fervently 
for divine guidance; he should open the meeting 
promptly at the moment appointed, and close it as 
promptly when the time arrives; he should open with 
a hymn previously selected, and appropriate to the 
Scripture lesson to be read. His selection of Scripture 
should be appropriate to the circumstances, and 
should contain some prominent doctrine or topic, 
which may form the key-note of the meeting. A brief 
exposition, to bring this out more fully, is sometimes 
well; then should follow a prayer, by the leader al- 
ways, which should be directed mainly to the topic 
already brought out in the Scripture reading, but 
should also include prayer for the spiritual growth of 
the church, and for the conversion of sinners. A 
verse or two of a hyme should follow—this being pre. 
viously selected—and then, if the church is readily re- 
sponsive to the good beginning, the prayer-meeting 
may be safely left to them, it being understood that 
both prayers and speeches must be brief—rarely ex- 
geeding five minutes—and those who speak or pray 
being privately admonished to adhere, as far as pos- 
Bible, to the topic. Where there is, as in some 


HOW 


churches, a difficulty in starting, it will be well for 
the leader to speak to, perhaps, two brethren before- 
hand to engage in prayer consecutively, informing 
them of the topic, or the Scripture to be read. If this 
is done it is well to select those who do not take a 
part, and to select different members for this purpose 
at each meeting. In this way the gifts of the church 
will be more fully dcvcloped. After this start, there 
will not usually be much difficulty in securing a rapid 
succession of prayers and speeches, a verse or two of 
a hymn being interposed very frequently, and oc- 
casionally a word of encouragement cr counsel being 
given by the leader. Just before the close the leader 
should sum up briefly the points of interest which 
have been brought out in the prayers and speeches, 
and endeavor to impress their importance upon the 
audience, and then close with one or two verses of a 
hymn and the benediction. 

Several cautions are necessary in regard to this 
method. It should not be suffered to degenerate into 
formalism. The intensely devotional spirit of the 
meeting should be carefully maintained, and, as far as 
possible, some new vvices should be heard at every 
meeting. Nothing will kill a prayer-meeting sooner 
thao to have the same persons, and not more than a 
half dozen of them,®occupy the time in every meeting. 
There must be unity of plan, buf diversity of gifts. 
But, above all else, there must be the constant sense of 
the divine presence, and the silent uplifting, of every 
heart to God for a blessing. 

There should be also a diversity in the topics for the 
prayer-meeting. Special meetings, such as the month- 
ly concert of prayer for missions, need and should 
have their special preparation. It may also happen, 
occasionally, that some earnest worker in the home 
fieid, or the pastor of another church, may come 
and clectrify the audience by a stirring, though brief, 
address; but no agents or representatives of any of 
the great benevolent societies should be suffered to in- 
trude in the prayer-meeting. Appoint a special meet- 
ing for them, if necessary; but let the prayer-meeting 
be sacred to communion with God and to efforts for 
the conversion of souls. 

No sensationalism is desirable or allowable. Dr. 
Kittredge aad Dr. Scudder, both now of Chicago, who 
have been among the most successful conductors of 
prayer-meetings in this country, both eschew every. 
thing that partakes of a sensational or dramatic char- 
acter. Sometimes a prayer-meeting, conducted as we 
have described, may lack in interest, but this will be 
very seldom. Aud, on the other hand, there will be 
meetings of such supreme and profound interest that 
the prayer-meeting will seem to be the vestibule of 
heaven, and the church will be lifted by it to a higher 
plane, and its influence will be felt for months, and 
perhaps for years. We have now in mind one such 
meeting, where the prayer of the pastor was so full of 
divine unction that almost every one present—and it 
was a very large meeting—was affected to tears; and 
the prayers that followed were full of fervor and ear- 
nest pleading with God for his blessing. At such meet- 
ings souls are burn into the kingdom of Christ, and 
more than a Sabbath-day’s journey is made toward 
heaven. Let us try to improve our prayer-meetings, 
aud, by earnestness and fervor of spirit, seek to attract 
those who, as yet, know not our Lord and Redeemer 
to the place of prayer. B. 


AN OUTLINE. 

Your paper of last week hints that the way to bring 
a dead prayer-meeting to life does not appear, and is, 
perhups, not easily found out. Perhaps so; but 
would not the bulk of intelligent pastors agree upon 
the following outline as embodying the true design 
and substance of prayer-meetings : 

1. Reading a few verses of Scripture, or some sweet 
hymn, or a gem of pious thought, followed by a season 
of supplication, thanksgiving to God, and. singing of 
praises. Details of an evening service filled up so far 
as practicable by the free, uncalled utterance of those 
present. 

2. A season of personal testimony ; experiences of 
the week past; difficulties or helps in efforts to do 
good. Sometimes questions or doubts might be pre- 
sented, which the pastor is desired to resolve. 

3. Before the meeting’s close, laying out Christian 
work that needs immediate attention; quietly distrib- 
uting to individuals just the duty to be done; the 
pastor thus gradually finding some definite thing for 
each member to do every week for Jesus. 

Meetings conducted with this general outline in the 
leader’s mind—though falling far below the ideal— 
rarely go unblest. Though but a half dozen of all 
present, at first, faithfully carry out their promises 
and purpose, such prayer-meetings are a living and 
growing power. | 

A very sure way to impart life-giving power to 
formal meetings not only, but a divine quickening to 
the whole congregation, is to have sought out a pastor 
or layman who walks in the hght of Romans, eighth 


| chapter ; a guide who knows by experience what is 


taught in the Gospel of John, fifteenth chapter. Under 

such leadership, prayer-meetings become centers of 

precious interest, of great and widening power. Here 

is our deep, deep need. Ovip MINER. 
SyRaCusB, September, 1883. 


ANOTHER OUTLINE. 

In answer to the request of The Christian Union, 
I hereby submit an outline of a well-attended and very 
interesting prayer-meeting, in both city and*couutry 
churches, where I attended. 

1. It was thoroughly outlined by the pastor, or, in 
his absence, by a layman appointed for that purpose 
by the pastor, usually one week before the holding of 
the meeting. The members of the congregation and 
Sunday-school were urged to attend, not only from the 
pulpit, but personally. The appeal was made with 
tact, and earnestly: ‘‘We need you for prayers and 
counsel; for encouragement, singing, and inspiring 
attendance.” Every one was made to feel that he or 
she would be needed. 

2. All the exercises were terse and full of matter. 
Scripture reading, responsive or for brief comments. 
Prayer short. The Lord’s Prayer by the young or in- 
experienced. Singing, usually led by the organ in 
experienced hands ; the hymns carefully selected and 
especially adapted to the topics made prominent. A 
few were always engaged for certain parts, and were 
fully expected to be there with proper preparation. 

3. Oace a month, Home and Foreign Missions were 
made the topic, and brief essays were read by both the 
experienced and inexperienced; but always first sub-- 
mitted, a week previous, to the leader of the meeting, 
for revision or shortening, if deemed best. 

4. No surprises were expected. If the change in the 
character of the meeting amounted to something new, 
or different, it was carefully announced at the previous 
Sunday service. 

5. Everything was made to tend toward encourage- 
ment. A word for the aged and infirm, always. A 
helpful, cheerful ‘‘God speed you” to the toil-worn ; 
and hopeful, practical examplesin real life outlined for 
the younger people; and the little children never over- 
looked, but made to feel at home, with a word in sea- 
son; helpful incidents related from real life, and 
sometimes impersonally from incidents in pastoral 
Visitation, | 

6. No attempt was made at novelty, but, on the con- 
trary, much stress was laid on the naturalness and 
soul harmony of all efforts. For years we had a good 
old man, who had but one form of prayer or exhorta- 
tion, but at nearly every meeting where he exercised 
in either or both, the effort changed entirely by the 
different spirit diffused. He died peacefully, with his 
simple prayer devoutly uttered. 

7. These meetings at times grew in such interest 
that an adjournment was had to the following night, 
and sometimes were continued for nights in succession, 
and were the means of adding many to the church and 
congregation. An active layman at my elbowsuggests 
that if pastors would divide their work into three equal 
parts—namely, one-third sermon, one-third pastoral 
visitations, and one-third prayer. meeting—they would 
preach better and have more prosperouschurches. As 
it now stands, in many cases, the sermon bears about 
three-quarters to the whole, and pastoral visitation and 
prayer-meeting each one-eighth. C. H. W. 

CINCINNATI. 


ONE SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 

We use the International Sunday-schoo] Lessons as 
subjects for our Wednesday evening services. Our 
pastor talks with us, not a¢ us, expecting to be inter- 
rupted at any time during his remarks by questions or 
suggestions. We use the whole or a part of a lesson, 
as circumstances favor. It is not a prayer-meeting, or 
a lecture, or a Bible-class, but, more or less, al! three. 
We are not urged to use the time; it uses itself. We 
do not have large meetings, and not small; and they 
are not prosy or stiff, and they are profitable—to me at 
any rate, and to others who tell me so. V. D. 


TOO MUCH SELF. 

Your editorial on the Decline of the Prayer-Meeting 
has come none too soon, and richly merits the atten- 
tion it will receive. So far as my observation goes, 
the decline touches the spiritual life of the member- 
ship rather than the numerical strength. 

People always go where they are interested and 
helped. If large numbers stay away, two things are 
clear: their own lack and the imperfections of the 
meeting. Every prayer-meeting is responsible for its 
empty seats; but how responsible ? 7 

The basis of all Christian endeavor is doing rather 
than receiving. Multitudes are waiting to receive from 
God when they ought to be doing for him. The 
primal law of all Christian duty is doing, because we 
have received. The social life of Christians, to be in 
a healthy state, means the carrying out of this prin- 
ciple—doing for each other rather than having others 
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Ocr. 4, 1888. 
do for us. The decline of every branch of Christian 
effort dates its beginning from the time when Christians 
are more ready to be helped than to help. This is the 
trouble with Christians to-day. They prefer to be 
spoken to, rather than to speak. They have not yet 
learned that the one thing needed is not found by sit- 
ting still. They have become doubtful of the philos- 
ophy that exercise brings growth; helping others 
means personal help. ‘‘ He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.” 

The prayer-mecting that is helpful will not suffer 
from lack of attendance, nor will it ever be dull. 
Readiness to outdo others in burden-bearing will 
always bless the doer and the receiver. The purest defi- 
nition of sin is selfishness. Selfish people always ex- 
pect to receive more than they give. Too much self- 
ishness—?. ¢., too much sin—has had its effect on our 
meetings. | 

The meeting was first established for prayer; then it 
took onthe name of conference, and conference means 
talk; then, becoming too much an hour for ‘‘ talk,” it 
lost the heart of prayer; and fluent talk has wrought 
the mischief. The record of the first and great suc- 
cessful prayer-mceting is thus expressed: ‘‘ These all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion.” D. O. M. 

WORCESTER, Mass., September 22. 


WHAT HAPPENED. 
By Amy BE&EcHLIN. 


LARGE number of children were the only 

riches the family possessed. They lived ina 
little mouse-colored house on a sandy flat near the 
sea, in one of the Cape towns of Massachusetts. The 
house had once been painted red—the old-time color of 
most New England houses; tut the suns of many sum- 
mers and the storms of many winters had left scarcely 
a trace of the original color. 

A few struggling morning-glories and the traditional 
faded ‘‘ Bouncing Bets” huddled close up to the little 
flat stone which formed the door-step. The path which 
led from the tottering gate to the low front door was 
overgrown with grass, and bordered with stunted 
marigelds, and oecasional yellow lilies. The side 
toward the sea was lighter than the western side, 
which was grooved with semicircles where the wind 
had blown the lilac bushes for successive winters to 
aud fro against the shingles. The moss-grown roof 
slanted down almost to the ground at the back of the 
house. The shutters hung languidly against the small 
windows. The cat winked and purred on the narrow 
door-sill; the hens clucked and croaked and scratched 
with no fear of intrusion, and the cock strutted about 
with as much sense of importance as if he were tread- 
ing over ancestral lawns. 

The thin, pale mother was bent with the cares and 
toils of many years. Each morning had brought the 
same routine of work, every detail of which she had 
faithfully performed; never halting, never complain- 
ing, never too tired to comfort the little fellow who 
had stubbed his toes against the stones that came in 
the path, over which every morning and night he must 
drive the reluctant cows to and from the exhausted 
pasture-land, where the tangled wild-rose and the 
sweet-fern and the blue-berry bushes struggled for 
existence. 3 

The crabbed old father was always haggling with 
Providence. It was either too wet, and the crops 
would all mold and mildew, or it was too dry, and 
there would be a drought. The girls wore out their 
shoes too fast; and the spelling-book he used when he 
went to schoo] was good enough for tbe boys. 

It was an empty, hopeless sort of a life; there was 
nothing to look forward to; there was no incentive to 
work; for each year the impoverished land yielded 
less and less, and the old house became more and 
more dilapidated. The two elder girls had gone to 
a neighboring town to better their condition, and the 
elder boys began to be restive and dissatisfied with the 
dull round of life, to which there seemed no change 
and no end. Life was a wearisome routine of mo- 
notony. 

They were silting on the wood-pile by the 
kitchen door, near the old well-sweep, just as the 
gun was sinking behind the barren hill which shel- 
tered the weather-stained barn, where a little patch 
of new shingles was the only sign of improvement, 
and the presence of which made the roof like 
the Scripture garment—worse rather than better 
for the introduction of the new piece in the old gar- 
ment. The blue flies’ buzzing, the crickets’ singing, 
and the twilight twittering of the birds alone broke 
the silence of the sunset hour. 

**Jobp,” said Isaac, ‘‘1 am tired of this stupid old 
place. 1 never can be anything if I stay here; I am 
going to seek my fortune.” — : 

‘*I’d like to know where you are going, and I’d 
like to know how you can go without money and 
without friends,” said John. 
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‘* Well, anyhow, I am going to try it. Bill Simpkins 
went off to the city and found a plece, and now he 
comes home every summer, looking like a gentleman 
in his fine clothes. It will be kinder tough leaving 
mother, but as for pa, I don’t care whether he likes it 
or lumps it. He is always grumbling, anyhow ; it don’t 
make no difference what a feller does, you can’t please 
him.” 

The old man sat in the doorway half aslecp, with the 
blue smoke curling up from his old clay pipe, while 
the patient, long-suffering mother gathered up the tea 
dishes; and while all the world could rest, she had 
yet a thousand steps to take before she cou'd pillow her 
tired head. There was the milk to skim, cheese-curd 
to set, the milk-pail to scald, and the kindling to 
gather for the morning fire. 

‘* Yes, iv’ll be mighty hard to leave mother,” muttered 
Isaac. ‘‘Pa, Iwant to go down tothe city to see if I 
can’t make something of myself.” 

‘*‘Make suthing o’ yourself—what do you want to 
make? You have had vittles and close enough, ha’n’t 
ye? That is all I’ve ever had. It is the pride of the 
’arth that puts such notions into young folks’ beads.” 

‘*Well, pride or no pride, I want to earn some 
money, and be somebody, and I never can if I stay on 
this old worn-out farm.” | 

At this stage of the conversation the paticnt heart, 
who had long since given up all hope of better things 
for herself, stopped to listen, and, mother-like, to add 
her word of encouragement. She was coming from 
the garden, whither she had been to sce if the little 
crop of catnip and tansy, which grew by the garden 
wall, was doing its best; for these were the family 
medicines, and every autumn they were conscientious- 
ly gathered and tied in small bunches, and hurg over 
the kitchen chimney, for ‘‘ pa” didn’t approve of spend- 
ing money on doctors, and ‘‘ mother ” always steeped 
the herbs and ministered the bitter draughts with her 
own hand. A gnarled quince-bush stood in one corner 
of the garden, and for forty years mother bad made a 
little quince sauce, that she might have something nice 
to offer if a neighbor should drop in to take tea with 
her. 

‘It isn’t strange, pa, that Isaac wants to see some- 
thing of the world. It’s nat’ral for young folks to 
want a change, and we must not be too hard on 
Isaac.” 

Pa grunted as usua!, and said no more; he was too 
indolent to pursue any subject. 

John and Isaac retired to their small, unfurnished 


room under the eaves, with no other light than the 


moonbeam that strayed into the small, square window 
on the roof; but Isaac did not sleep; or, if for a mo- 
ment he lost himself in sleep, it was to wake startled 
with the vision of being alone in a strange place, with- 
out money and without friends, and far from home. 
But the restless longing had taken possession of him, 
and the morning found him only the more determined 
to break the old ties and seek pastures new. | 

A week passed, and the little bundle of clothing was 
ready, and all that the dear, kind hands could do was 
done, and Isaac set forth, as many another had done 
before him, to seek his fortune in untried fie!ds. 

He started for Boston, and, through manifold perils, 
homesick and hungry, but resolute, he entered the 
great city. No time wasto be lost. Bread he must 
have, and a shelter. Having been accustomed to the 
sea, he turned his steps, naturally, toward the wharves, 
and after looking about in vain for some familiar face, 
he invested his only dollar in lobsters. These, with a 
dilapidated wheelbarrow, constituted his stock-in- 
trade. The end of-the first long, weary day found 
him five cents in advance of his invested capital; at 
the end of a week he was able to pay ten cents on the 
rent of his wheelbarrow. The brave little fellow 
worked on, with many discouragements and many a 
a heartache, but the end of the month found him quite 
established in business ; for he had procured a liceuse 
to stand on Chariestown bridge with his wheelbarrow 
of lobsters. This he thought a very favorable position 
for his business, and there for days he stood, selling to 
the passers-by as he had opportunity, his lessons of 
patient endurance at the old farm standizg him in good 
stead now, where for hours, often, there was nothing 
to break the monotony of his dull life. Occasionally 
a kind-hearted woman passed a word with him, but 
few thought it worth their while to stop a moment for 
a cheery word with the little freckled, homely lobster 
boy. 

It happened one day that a gentleman, whom he had 
often noticed, stopped and bade him good-morning, 
asked him his name, and inquired about his business. 
Isaac was pleased and surprised that a gentleman 
should take interest enouzsh in him to inquire his 
name, and he said to himself, ‘‘ There is something 
about this man different from other men I have seen.” 
Again, 8 week later, the same gentleman stopped and 
inquired of Isaac it he went to church, and would he 
like to go; where he lived, and who were his friends. 
Isaac soon learned that his new friend was a minister, 


and that he preached in a church in Charlestown, 
‘‘ But why,” he repeatedly asked himself, ‘is he so 
unlike other ministers?” He went often to hear him 
preach, and it happened now that his new friend never 
crossed the bridge that he did not stop for a friendly 
word with “‘ the little lobster boy,” who looked forward 
to his coming with pleasant anticipation, for he was 
the only person who had shown any interest i: him, 
At length, after many days and much think ne, Isaac 
decided that the difference between. this min and 
others whom he had seen was due to the fact that he 
had learning, and he said, ‘‘ If book-learning makes all 
his difference in men, I wish I could have it; but it 
is too late for me; I can’t get it, for I have no money 
and notime; but I wonder if I could help some other 
boy to go to school? I will try it.” From this 
moment Isaac felt a new interest in his work. His - 
business increased, and the second year he abandoned 
the friendly old wheelbarrow, and established an 
oyster stall, which was a great step in advance. His 
patient industry was crowned with such success in this 
new line of business that he was enabled, during the 
second year, to visit his old bome and take with him 
a new gown for his mother. This was the first luxury 
he had allowed himself. The third year found Isaac 
in a stall in the great market, and from this time his 
success seemed assured. 

His interest in his new friend led him to inquire 
what he could do to become such a man as he would 
like to be. He wondered, Sunday after Sunday, as he 
came from church, what was the secret of this man’s 
influence over him. The lessons his mother had taught 
him came back to him, and he remembered a little 
hymn he had often heard her repeat on a Sunday after. 


noon: 
** Leave Ged to order al! thy ways, 


And trast in him, whate’er betide; 
Thou’it find him in the evil days 
An all-sufficient strenyih and guide.” 


In his struggle for‘bread he had forgotten her Christian 
instruction, but the preacher’s sermons brought it all 
back to him. He wondered if the good man would 
tell him what to do; for that there was something for 
him to do he felt certain. Isaac’s new friend believed 
that he could in no better way serve his Lord and 
Master than by teaching this untutored boy what true 
Christian manhood meant, and he showed as much 
patience and interest in answering his questions as he 
would have in discussing creeds and dogmas with his 
equals. He led him step by step to know God aright, 
and out of this knowledge to love him and try to imi- 
tate him. He tried to teach him that the highest aim 
of every man should be to do faitbfully and cheerfully 
the work which God assigns him, wherever and what- 
ever it may be. Isaac learned his lessons well, and 
put them into daily practice. He became known as an 
honest and thrifty business man. People sought him 
because he could be trusted. Life now began to open 


| before him, and he saw in it great possibilities for 


good. He said, ‘‘ My own life has been' empty and 
poor enough; it is too far spent to do much for my- 
self; but this I will do: I will strive to make other 
lives rich and full.” From this key-note Isaac went 
on. His first duty was to make the old home comfort- 
able. and smooth the way and make easy the patbs for 
his dear cld mother to tread in her deciining years, so 
that her last days might be spent in leisure and com- 
fort. Sue never failed to remind Isaac— 

! ** Who truata in God’s unfailing love, 

Trusts in a rock that naught can move.”’ 

The grouty old Pa thought better of “ the pride of 
the ’arth,” when Isaac on his home visits kept the flour- 
barrel filled, and never let the tobacco-pouch run low. 
True, he never gave up his pet idea that the world was 
going to destruction, and that everything was going 
wrong; but he was proud of the boy, as far as he knew 
how to appreciate him, though he was careful never to 
commend him. In fact, his tongue was so attuned to 
grumbling, he could speak in no other tones—the poor 
old man! 

Isuac began to carry out the purpose of his life, and 
to put in practice the resolution made duriag those 
hard days on Charlestown Bridge, by helping, with his 
first spare dollars, to eke out the living of poor students, 
and, as his means increased, to help young men through 
college ; and while he was liberal in every direction, 
his first purpose always remained with him; viz, to 
make educated Christian gentlemen. He gave, as the 
years went on, to educational institutions, and many a 
young minister went on his way rejoicing that God had 
raised up such a friend. At length, after giviny many 


thousands of dollars to different institution aw his 
way clear to establish a university for th: irpose 
of giving to young men and women!) atest and 


most thorough instruction in every department of learn- 
ing. This institution, yet in its infancy, staids as his 
monument to-day inthe heart of B >ston, and connected 
With it are some of the most distinguished scholars and 
educators in this country. From it have been grad 

uated many young men and women who have gone 
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out into all parts of our own countryfand into other 
lands to disseminate the influence which began sixty 
years ago ina few kindly words spoken by an edu- 
cated Christian gentleman to a little ‘lobster boy” on 
Charlestown bridge. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christiar 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the colamne of the paper or by personal letter: The answer 
wil! be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Will The Christian Union please give me‘inuformation as to the in- 
scriptions in the rocks on the line of Israel’s travel from the Red Sea? 
How largely have they been deciphered, and what degree of informa- 
tion do they afford concerning the wanderings of the Jews? Is the 
ltey. Charles Forster an authority concerning them? FF. T. B. 

The so-called ‘' Sinaitic inscriptions” have been deciphered 
as far as would repay investigation. Their contents are 
simple, and of small intrinsic value. ‘‘ May he be remem- 
bered,” and ‘‘Peace be with them,” are samples. Beer, 
Fuch, and Levy are the main authorities. They have found 
the language to be an Aramewan dialect. One calls it 
Nabathean; another Arabic. Of the origin of these inscrip- 
tions, Niebuhr said in 1761: ‘‘ Executed in idle heurs by travel- 
ers.” The crosses show that many of the writers were 
Christian. Other signs demonstrate the majority to have 
been pagans. The Rev. Charles Foster, in 1852 one of the 
six preachers of the Cathedral of Canterbury, is a gentleman 
of great ingenuity, aud equal self-confidence. The title of 
his book suggests caution to his readers. It is ‘' The One 
Primeval Language ; traced experimentally through ancient 
inscriptions, in alphabetic charaeters of lost power from the 
four continents, iucluding the voice of Israel from the rocks 
of Sinai.” Dr. Edward Robinson calls him visionary. Dr. 
Gooch, late examiner in Hebrew at the University of Lon- 
don, convicts him of utter untrustworthiness as a decipherer. 
(‘* Kitto’s Journal Sac. Lit.,” Vol. 1V., page 328.) Following 
his guidance, we see ‘‘The Battle of Rephidim, and Mcses 
with uplifted hands stayed by Aaron and Hur.” But he is a 
gross blunderer, and worthy te be ranked with some of the 
Christian rock- writers in ‘‘ Wady-Mukatteb,” beside whom 
stand the words. ‘‘A bad company, that; I, the soldier, wrote 
it with my hand.” 


Will you kindly give me the names, prices, and American publisher 
of one or more papers :n each of the German, French, and Spanish 
languages, contributed to by first-class writers, and containing short 
stories, travels, biographical), and literary articles ? 

In German, ‘‘ Das Ausland,” geography and natural 
sciences, $10.30 per year ; ‘‘ Blatter fiir literarische Unterhal- 
tung,” reviews, #11; ‘‘ Europa,”’ essays and reviews, $8 80. 
In French, ‘‘ Echo des Feuilletons,” reprints of novels, $3.20 ; 

‘ ‘La Famille,” a Protestant family journal, $2.00; ‘‘ Revue 
Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature,” $6.00, and ‘‘ Review 
des Deux-Mondes,” #1650. In Spanish, ‘‘ Revista Europa.” 
Any of these magazines can be obtained by sending order to 
F. W. Christern, 37 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. State whether you want them monthly, weekly, or bi- 
monthly. 


A few years ago I somewhere met with the statement that, in Ger- 
many, by German writers, the word * historical ’’ is used in a pecu- 
liar sense. That sense was given. I trusted it to a treacherous 
memory, and it has escaped me, Car The Christian Union recail it ? 
I constantly encounter the word in The Christian Union and else. 
where, but never in the sense referred to. We speak of * the histor- 
ical church,’’ **the historical Christ ;” we say that a doctrine “is 
historically true,” or ‘‘ is unhistorical ;” that a given interpretation 
of a certain pa:sage of Scripture is *‘ the historical sense,” etc. Bat 
none of these bear any resembiance to the peculiar use of the word 
sought for. A.M. L. 

We are not aware that the word “ historical ” is used in 
German in avy peculiar sense, or that any meaning is 
attached to it different from that ordinarily attached in 
Eoglish. There is no difference in meaning between the 
German word Geschichilich and the foreign derivative His- 
torisch. 


Will The Christian Union please tell me if there isin New York 
any building where authors and artists may find rooms at moderate 
rates, and get board outside 2s they please? I shonid like to know 
something of the rates of rental, if such a piace is in existence. wo 


We do not know of any such building as that you inquire 
about; the regular studio buildings, where an artist may 
have both his studio and lodging, being the nearest ap- 
proach to your idea. Even this custom is not general in 
tewn, artists and authors finding lodgings wherever their 
inclination, their purse, or their work allows. There are 
numberless houses where rooms with all grades of prices can 
be had, and also many boarding places, either in private 
families or at restaurants. 


G.—We do not recommend any ef Anthony Comstock's 
books for young readers. Parents and teachers need to 
know the evil that is going on in the world, and sometimes to 
warn children intrusted to their care ; but the less children 
read of evil the better their moral health. 


A CoNnsTANT KEADER.—" Don’t; a Manual of Mistakes 
and Improprieties More or Less Prevalent in Speech and 
Conduct,” published by D. Appleton & Co., will meet your 
wants. 


INQUIRING FRIEND.—The pricked cards for which you 
inquire are sold by James W. Schermerhorn & Co., No. 7 
East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIBER.—The address of the Rev. George L. Pren- 
tiss is No. 9 University Place, N. Y. 


¥F. W. J.—*‘ Latine” is published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Price $3.00 per year. 


Sunday Afternoon. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lord which I speak unto thee: 
eo it shall be well unto thee, and thy soul shali live.—Jer. xxxvili., 20. 


FIRST WEEK OF OCTOBER. 
Prosperity. 

First Day of the Week.—Get thee riches in Ephruta, and be 
famous in Bethlehem.—Rath iv., 11, margin. 

But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God ; for it is he 
that giveth thee power to get wealth.—Deat. viii., 18. 

Second Day.—Be ye strong therefore, and let not your hands 
be weak, for your work shall be rewarded.—2 Chron. xv., 7. 


Third.—The Lord maketh poor, and maketn rich: he 


bringeth low, and lifteth up.—1 Sam. ii., 7. 

Fourth.—The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich: and 
he addeth no sorrow with it.—Prov. x., 22. 

Ffifth.—They that will be rich fall into temptation.—1 Tim. 
vi., 9. 

He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.— 
Prov. xxviii., 20. 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.—Matt. 
xxvi., 41. 

Sizth.—By humility and the fear of the Lord, are riches 
and honor and life.—Prov. xxii., 4. 

Seventh.—O Lord, I beseech thee, let now r thine ear be at- 
tentive to the prayer of thy servant, and to the prayer of thy 
servants who desire to fear thy name: and prosper, I pray 
thee, thy servant this day.—Neh. i., 11. 


OVER-WATCHFULNESS OF SELF. 
By Henry Warp BEEcoHER. 


N pointing out some of the ways in which the 
tendency to think too much of one’s self develops 
itself, ( will mention first self-consciousness, or sensi- 
tiveness to self. This may arise from the love of ap- 
probation. A yearning for the favor of men toward us 
may be so strong that every human being we meet 
shall throw back upon us some thought of how we 
ourselves stand with them. There is a tendency to 
keep one’s self before one’s own mind. Every man, 
under such circumstances, brings to us some thought 
about ourselves. Or, it may be a super-sensitiveness to 
his rights and duties that shall cause one to fix his 
thought chiefly on himself. There are persons that 
are never out of their own sight ; and although it may 
be their moral feelings that minister the thought of 
themselves to themselves, nevertheless it is self that 
is the theme of their thcught. A generous and true 
man lets himself go away out of his own sight, as wise 
parents let their children go away out of their sight. 
A child that is brought up at home, and is never 
allowed to go out of the sight of father and mother, 
must be an extremely poor child if it is not spoiled by 
the time it is brought up. The correct idea of family 
government is not that the parents should do all the 
governing, but that they should teach the child to do 
his own governing, and let him go by himself, and do 
something of his own accord, and work out results in 
his own way, and have a sense of responsibility. The 
earlier a child can be inspired in this way the safer it 
is for him. 

It is said that good people’s children turn out badly. 
They do not. Good people’s children, counted one 
by one, turn out better than other people’s children. 
Now and then there is an instance, it is true, when 
good people’s children turn out badly; but this is not 
the general rule. It is said that ministers’ and deacons’ 
children are more apt to turn out badly than worldly 
people’s. Ido not believe it. It would be strange, 
considering how many they usually have, if some of 
them did not turn out badly ; but if you compare them 
with equal numbers of the children of people that make 
no profession of religion you will find the facts to be 
exactly the other way. And the instances in which 
the children of Christians turn out badly I think you 
can generally trace to their over-anxiety to have them 
good. They mean to see to it that they are good. 
They do not let them try the experiment of moral con- 
duct, and reap the rewards and penalties of it, in order 
that, gathering wisdom, they may know, when they 
go out from under the paternal roof, how to take care 
of themselves.. If the housewife is so considerate of 
her daughter as to make the beds and the bread for 
her, and do the sewing for her, and put all her things 
up for her, when she is grown she will not know how 
to do anything for herself. 

It is possible for a man to mistreat himself so. It is 
possible for him to keep himself under his own eye, 
and all the time watch what he is doing and thinking 
and feeling, so that his disposition and nature never 
can get a chance to work without restraint. There 
area great many conscientious, cautious people who 
keep their own life so under their own inspection that 
it never gets out where it can be free, and develop a 
‘true, manly breadth and strength. 


A true man lives the greater number of hours with 
scarcely a thought that he does live. Everybody 
comes home to himself occasionally; but a man that is 
& man may be in life exerting great power, studying, 
thinking, laboring for others, working for causes out- 


‘side of himself, and for hours and days scarcely think 


of himself egotistically. He may be hungry or thirsty, 
warm or cold, and he may think of it; but the 
thought, ‘‘ Here am I; here is my understanding ; this 
is my genius; this is my power and influence,” never 
enters his mind from morning till night, nor from 
week’s end to week’s end. Ifa man is busy as he 
ought to be; if he is using himself rightly, pouring 
out his life in some path of usefulness, what occasion 
has he to go back and think about himself? But 
many persons do not permit this outgoing. They seem 
to think it is a part of their duty of watchfulness to 
keep themselves so near that they never are out of 
the reach of self-consciousness. 

All this may be amiably done; it may be done by a 
comparison of ourselves with others; it may be done 
regretfully or complacently ; but whatever may be the 
inflection, it is inordinate self-consciousneas. 

This tendency may be increased in persons who are 
liable to excessive selfness by the practice of self-ex- 
amination. I distinguish between selfness and selfish- 
ness. A man is selfish when he consults his own wel- 
fare or pleasure at the expense or disregard of others ; 
but when a man does not sacrifice anybody else’s 
rights or advantages, and merely occupies himself 
much with bis own self, he is given to selfness. 

Now, the duty of self-examination is an important 
one; but to be beneficial it must be an examination of 
general results rather than of casual and detailed 
processes. The habit of perpetual self-inspection 
leads, generally, to great confusion and perplexity, 
because it is unnatural. The mind was not made to 
be watched while it is working. It would be a great 
deal safer to take your watch out, and open it, and 
carry it open through Broadway, observing the act of 
its keeping time instead of looking at the dial to see 
what time it was, than itis to keep the mind open, 
and watch the springs of thought end the motives of 
life on the supposition that you can get aclearer in- 
sight in that way than in any other. For the mind 
acts best, as roots do, in the dark. If you insist on 
bringing the roots of a plant to the top of, the ground, 
they wither and die. If you would have them thrive 
you must let them lie under ground, and judge of the 
plant by its fruit. 

Self-examination is right; but that self-examination 
which consists in watching the processes of life is false 
in philosophy and mischievous in result. There are 
few who have the ability to employ the power of 
introversion judiciously. Many stop the processes 
they attempt to lookin upon. When a feeling is ex- 
cited, and you attempt to inspect it, you change it into 
athought. The feeling stops, and instead of having 
an emotion, you have nothing but an idea. The 
emotive process ends in order that an intellectual proc- 
ess may take its place. Men spoil feeling by ana- 
lyzing what they feel. Love, tremulous and initial, 
needs to be nourished, not watched. And when you 
undertake to analyze it the play of it is stopped. The 
habit of going back to one’s self is a school in which 
men learn self-consciousness under the name of duty. 
This evil is sometimes increased by a wrong use of 
fervid teaching. It is a habit which men fall into just 
as really, if not just as much, through the process of 
self-condemnation. They also fall into it, oftentimes, 
through the door of self-pity. 


THE RELIGION OF SAMUEL." 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

**To what purpose is the multitude of your,sacrifices unto me? 
saith the Lord. ... Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil; learn to do 
weil.” —Isaiah i., 11-16. 

N most of our religious services the two elements 
of worship and instruction are intermingled; both 

are furnished in the same building, both are conducted 
by the same person ; though sometimes, as in the Epis- 
copal services, the ancient distinction between priest 
and preacher is preserved, sometimes by a change 
of dress, and generally by a change of place by the 
minister from the altar or the reading-desk to the 
pulpit. In the Jewish church this distinetion between 
these two elements in the publie service was much 
more strongly marked. The worship consisted for the 
most part of a system of sacrifices, which could law- 
fully be conducted only by an order of priests ap- 
pointed and ordained for that purpose, and only in the 
Tabernacle or the Temple constructed with special 
reference to these services. The priests were rarely, 
if ever, public teachers, and the Tabernacle, and, later, 
the Temple, was rarely, if ever, a public teaching- 
place. It is true that we are told, in the New Testa- 
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ment, of Jesus teaching in the Temple, but this teach- 
ing was no part of the Temple service. It was always 
in the outer court, a location selected by Jesus simply 
because it was a great gathering-place for the Jewish 
people in Jerusalem, like the market-place of the 
pagan cities. Very considerable prominence is given 
to the Jewish ritual by the place which it occupies in 
the Old Testament’s law books; its forms and order 
were prescribed with minute detail and by regulations 
which have generally been regarded as mandatory in 
their character. I think a more careful examination 
of them will disclose the fact that they were regulative 
rather than mandatory; that their object was rather 
to restrict than to require ; to limit the possible num- 
ber of priests than to multiply the men devoted to 
that sacred office, and to reduce rather than to increase 
their power. However this may be, it is certainly a 
fact, and a significant fact, that they never wrought 
miracles, and were never commissioned as inspired 
teachers. 

The teaching of the children of Israel was intrusted 


in part to Levites, who performed an office which. 


might be compared to that of the modern scheol- 
teacher, and in part to prophets, who performed services 
somewhat ana!ogous. These prophets, first organized as 
an order under Samuel, soon became a numerous and 
influential class—teachers of the people and counsel- 
ors of the kings. They were subject to no ecclesias- 
tical superior; were bound by no rules of discipline ; 
were set apart to their office by no public ordination ; 
were taken from every tribe and every occupation; 
included women as well as men; were dependent on 
the hospitality of the pious for their support; had 
neither church, pulpit, nor salary; generally lived in 
companies of from twenty to thirty, frequently 
chanting their instructions in the form of rude poems ; 
and included both heroic men and time-servers, true 
and false prophets, in their ranks.’ 

Of this Order, as an order, Samuel has generally and 
justly been regarded as the founder; he is, at all 
events, an admirable type of the class. There is no 
evidence, either in the history of his life or in any 
literary remains that he has left, that he possessed the 
gift of eloquence of a high order. He neither had the 
resistless vehemence of Elijah, nor the impassioned 
emotional warmth of David, nor the plaintive pathos 
of Jeremiah, nor the exalted spiritual imagination of 
Isaiah. He was, indeed, a counselor rather than a 
preacher, and men came to him drawn rather by their 
confidence in the man than by the fascinations of his 
genius. He possessed a devout and godly spirit, a 
religious patriotism, a profound trust in God, and the 
heroism which that trust always produces; a sound, 
practical judgment, and, above all, am intense and in- 
flexible righteousness. The best element of the Puritan 
was in his character. He lived in an age when the 
symbo! of Deity in the Tabernacle was the law, and he 
possessed a conscience which made to him the su- 
preme virtue of religion the obedience of faith. 

The magnificent and imposing ritual of the Old 
Testament church has faded out of existence like the 
glory of a sunrise after the sun has fairly come above 
the horizon. The successive Temples of Solomon, 
Zerubbabel, and Herod have crumbled into ruins. 
The long line of regal priests have vanished like a 
stream dried up; the sacrificial services, with all the 
accompanying pageantry of music, dress, and priests, 
is only a memory—scarcely that. But the words of the 
prophets, which trembled in the air on the hills of 
Palestine twenty-five centuries ago, pulsate the air of 
Christendom to-day; the songs they sung and the 
sermons they preached, with no thought that any 
tears would be dried by their comfort except those 
which were flowing before them, nor any hearts be 
stirred by their exhortations except the hearts which 
beat in their own Palestinian congregations, have been 
fashioned into the Book of books, the Bible, and have 
become a storehouse of instruction and inspiration for 
the human race. The ritual endures for the day; the 
truth is for all peoples and for all time. 

The story suggested for our study to-day affords a 
striking illustration of this contrast between ritual 
and truth, between the forms of worship and the 
divine life. It is the story, very concisely told, of a 
great religious reformation. It begins with a preach- 
ing by Samuel against idolatry, a preaching enforced 
by the scourge of the Philistine’s presence in the land. 
The preaching, thus emphasized by penalty, produced 
its effect. The children of Israel put away their idols, 
and then came to Samuel for further counsel and help. 
The corruption of the house of Eli, and the death oz 
Eli and his corrupt sons, had brought the worship of 
the Tabernacle into disrepute, and left it, for the time, 
without priestly servitors. To a man of Samuel’s 
faith anything will serve as an offering to the Lord if 
it be accompanied with the offer of a contrite heart; 


' Fof a good account of thie prophetic class eee Geikie’s ** Hours 
with the Bible,” volume 8, chapter 8; and Stanley’s * Jewish 
Church,” volume 1, lecture 19., | 


and he pours out water before the Lord as a gift of the 
people to him.* He is not concerned to find a priest 
or a substitute for one, but himself performs the sacri- 
ficial act, which, according to the Levitical law, could 
be performed only by an ordained priest. And the 
offering and the sacrifice are accepted because they 
have been preceded by acts of righteousness, and were 
accompanied by sentiments of contrition and of faith ; 
and Israel is delivered. 

I cannot but think that if Samuel had lived in our 
time he would have looked with indifference upon the 
disputes which fill the religious press affecting mere 
ecclesiasticism ; that to him it would have been a mat- 
ter of supreme unconcern whether much or little 
water was used in baptism, whether the communion 
was received kneeling or sitting, whether wine or 
water was used, whether prayers were printed or ex- 
tempore, whether the minister was called priest or 
parson, whether he stood with his back to the altar or 
his back to the people; he would have cared only to 
impress upon the hearts of men their duty to turn 
away from all selfishness, ambition, and vainglory, to 
serve in sincerity and truth the Lord God of Israel. 

This contrast between the transient character of the 
ritual and the permanent character of truth receives, it 
seems to me, a striking illustration in the history of the 
New Testament church. It is only by a metaphor 
that Christ can be called a priest. He did not belong 
to the priestly order; he never performed priestly 
functions. But it is by no metaphor that he is called 
the Chief of all the prophets, for his inspired teaching 
will be the light of the world while the world shall 
last. We have not even an instance recorded of any 
public prayer offered by him, except in a sentence of 
petition, like that at the grave of Lazarus, or at the feed- 
ing of the five thousand ; but the story of his life is, for 
the most part, the story of his teaching, emphasized 
by his example. His Apostles imbibed his spirit and 
followed his example; they did not organize an ecclesi- 
astical structure nor build up a ritual, but they did 
give to the church, and through it to the world, a body, 
or rather a spirit, of doctrine, immortal as the minds 
which constructed it. Every pastor, every Sun- 
day-school teacher, every father and mother who 
teaches, inspired by the Spirit of God, a congregation, 
whether of one or five thousand, to cease to do evil 
and learn to do well, however humble his position and 
however unostentatious his teaching, belongs to thi 
noblest order among the sons of men. 
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SUMMERING ON THE SEMMERING. 
By Mary A. ALLEN. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


S they entered the kitchen, Kattle smilingly, and 
with an air of pride, turned to her, saying: 

‘‘T want to show you my room. I’ve such a nice 
room.” 

She opened the door of a room the interior of which 
Mrs. Atley had not yet seen, but which she knew to 
be the dairy. She was, therefore, not surprised to see 
the great earthen pans of milk standing uncovered 
on the shelves, but was scarcely prepared for the sight 
of Kattle’s neatly made bed, filling one side of the 
narrow apartment. It was the very counterpart of her 
own, with its purple gingham bed and pillow-cases. 

Kattle evidently expected a word of praise and com- 
pliment for her cozy room ; whereas Mrs. Atley’s first 
words were : 

‘* Do you sleep here ?” 

With a bewildered look, the girl nodded affirma- 
tively. 

‘* Here, with the milk?” ‘ 

‘‘Why noj? Milk doesn’t hurt any one to sleep 
with.” 

‘*No, but you hurt the milk.” 

If the German girl had ever seen Dundreary, I am 


sure, by the expression of her face, that she would have. 


exclaimed: ‘*N-n-ow, wh-what u-nonsense that is!” 

But as it was, she only replied, in a stupid way : 

‘*T don’t touch it,” and, looking greatly disappointed, 
followed Mrs. Atley into the kitchen. . 

After this Mrs. Atley took pains to get the milk 
‘*cow-warm,” as they expressed it, and set it, covered 
up, in a pan in the hall outside of their room. ~ 

‘* What are you going to do with that great basket of 
elder-blossoms ?” 

The frau and big Kattle sat in the kitchen carefully 
looking over a basket of the delicate white blossoms, 
whose sight and fragrance always brought to Mrs. 
Atley’s mind the vision of a crowded auditorium, and 
a group of ‘‘ sweet girl graduates,” each with elder- 
blossoms in her hair. Hlow long ago it was! in those 
dreadful war-times. And where are the girls now? 


' This seems to me to be the best interpretation of the act referred 
to in verse 6. For farther interpretations see the * Bibie Commen- 


tary ” on this passage. 


And, while in one moment she reviewed a score o 
years, the frau answered her query: 

‘* We are going to fry them.” | 

Mrs. Atley looked aghast. Fry those beautiful 
waxen umbels, that to her were associated with such 
sacred memories !—the dear schoo] friends; the part- 
ing with brave soldier-boys, some of whom sleep the 
last sleep on the field of pattle; memories of flags, and 
drums, and patriotic songs, and tears, and crape, and 
lonely hearts! It seemed a sacrilege. 

But the good old frax saw wo such visions as she 
scan=ed the flowers snd removed everything objection- 
able; and, resolutely shutting the door of ‘*‘ Memory’s 
halls,” Mrs. Atley resumed her study of peasant life 
in Styria. 

‘* How do you fry them ?” she asked. 

‘*] will show you,” replied the fru, as she arose 
and began beating some eggs in a pan. ‘‘I want a 
little sait, Kattle.” 

‘* There is none in the crock.” 

‘* Grate some off, then, quick.” 

A grayish cylinder, about the size of a water-pail, 
stood always on the back of the stove. Mrs. Atley 
had wondered what it could be. She was now enlight- 
ened. It was salt, and with « large grater Kattle now 
began grating off the outside. The particles fell into 
the crock, not white and glistening, but du!l sand gray 
from the accumulated dust of days and weeks; but no 
one raised any objections on that account. 

‘* Why do you keep your salt standiaog on the stove ?” 

‘* To keep it dry.” 

‘* But it gets so dirty.” 

** Ob, that’s only alittle dust ; that don’t matter. Now 
bring me the milk and flour, Kattle, and see that the 
lard is hot.” 

Into the batter thus made with milk, eggs, and flour, 
the blossoms were dipped, 4 bunch at a time, and then 
thrown into the boiling lard, whence each soon 
emerged crisp and brown, a sort of fritter, held to- 
gether by the blossoms, but receiving very little flavor 
therefrom. 

‘*Do you never use the elder-herries ?” 

‘“No. How can you use them? They are not good 
to eat, are they?” 

Mrs. Atley tried to give the frau an ideaof elder-berry 
pie, but it was unintelligible to her, and she thought 
she would not like it. 

‘But Iam going to make a S/rvdel,”’ said she, ‘‘ and 
that is very good indeed.” 

** Strudel ; that means a whirlpool. I should like 
to see it made. But what is this in this kettle ?” 

“That is Rind-Schmaitz.” 

Mrs. Atley knew that that literally meant beef-fat, 
so she thought it would be suet; but it did not look 
like it; so she asked: 

** What is it made of ?” 

‘* Butter,” was the reply. 

‘* Why do you melt it ?’’ 

‘*To keep it. We can preserve it a year that way.” 

** Why don’t you salt it ?”’ 

“Salt it? Salt the butter! Why, I'd as soon think 
of salting my coffee. I never heard of such a thing. 
Do you salt your butter in America ?” 

** Always.” 

**Ob, I don’t see how youcaneat it. This is a much 
nicer way. You see I put the butter in the kettle, and 
melt it. Then I throw in a handful of corn-meal, 
which clarifies it. Then I boil it till I can see my face 
in it, and then I put it down in crocks. But now for 
my Strudel.” 

‘* You must tell me all about it,” said Mrs. Atley, as 
the fruuw brought a pan of dough from the cupboard 
‘* How did you make the dough ?” 

‘*‘It is made of one pint of flour, a little butter, salt, 
and warm water. I kneaded it well, then covered it, 
and let it rest an hour. NowlI shall draw it out thin— 
this way.” 

She proceeded to roll the dough until quite thin, and 
then, taking it in both hands, drew it out deftly and 
dexterously into a large, thin sheet that covered the 
whole top of the table and huog down on all sides. 
“Now, Kattle, bring the fried bread.” 

Kattle responded by bringing some little dice cut 
from the white Semmel and tried brown. Beginning at 
one side uf the dougby table-cover, she spread over it 
some of these dice, together with some raisins, some 
melted butter, and some Schier-Ause, or Dutch cheese. 
She then began rolling up the dough, making contin- 
ual application of the abuve-mentioned ingredients, 
until at length she had a ‘‘ roly-poly””’ as big as a man’s 
arm, apd at least three-feet long. This immense roll 
she now began to coil up, and when this was done the 
Strudel, or whirlpool, was committed to a deep pan, 
which bore a generous supply of fat, and the whole 
was stowed away in the oven, to emerge in an hour, 
filling the house with an appetizing odor. 

‘*Tt smells awful dood here,” said Myo, coming in. 

‘*It tastes good, too,” said the frau, when his re- 
mark had been interpreted to her, ‘‘and you shall 
have some. I think it is better if you put apples in it, 
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but we don’t often have apples. And we can’t afford 
to have Strudel very often, but this is a feast day.” 

Luxurious, indeed, was the feast of fried elder- 
blossoms and Strudel, and for the first time the ob- 
servant American eyes saw fresh meat upon the table. 
And very happy looked all the faces gathered around 
the board, and very hearty was the united vocal 
thanksgiving when the feast was ended; but on the 
morrow they would gather as cheerfully around a 
meal of black bread and sour-milk soup, or a soup 
made of water, colored and flavored with browned 
flour and lard, and dignified by.the name of an 
Eingebrennte Suppe, and just as hearty would be their 
vocal thanks. 

Years have passed since then, but memory stil] 
pictures that scene. The smiling sky; the pine- 
covered mountain slopes; the distant and more awful 
brown and treeless tops of the higuest peaks of the 
Bemmering Alps; the humble peasants’ cottages nest- 


ling in the somber shadows of the pine forests; aud, | 


in that low, smoke-embrowned kitchen, that little 
group of coarsely clad, toil-hardened, uneducated 
peasants, standing around the remnants of their coarse 
and meager meal—each, from the gray-haired grand- 
father down to the prattling child, with clasped hands 
and upturned faces, from the depth of thankful hearts, 
repeating their 
** Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


EMINENT WOMEN. 
ELLICE HOPKINS. 
By 8. A. Carin, JR. 


N a number of the ‘‘Century Magazine,” early in 
the present year—we cannot name the month— 
appeared an article on ‘‘ The Song of S»lomon,” signed 
by the name E lice Hopkins. Tue article was not only 
interesting to the general reader, who very likely won- 
dered as to the personality of the author, but, in its 
thought and interpretation, was regarded of more than 
ordinary weight by scholarly minds. Iadeed, at thetime 
it caused a slight ripp'e of disturbance upon the easily 
agitated surface of B blical interpretation; but its 
eff-ct has now subsided. Itis not of ber literary skill, 
however, that we intend here to speak, save as it has 
been accessory to her work, but of the great good which 
Ellice Hopkias has been accomplishing among the 
degraded classes of Eigiland. Tne biographical data 
for which one usually looks in order to place his sub- 
ject at the proper focus of time and surroundings and 
to give it a living background, are, in this case, of the 


. most meager sort, and may be summed up in a few 


words, to the effect that Ellice Hopkins is an English- 
woman, an Oxford scientist’s daughter, whose life, 
from the care of a giri’s Bible-class in her young wom. 
anbood at Oxford, to the latest effort of her mature 
womanhood, has been one continuous and Zealous 
effort to raise and purify the condition of the lower 
classes in Eigland. Tais is, to us, enough of a biog- 
graphy. Either more or less would not affect the 
magnitude and the humanity of the work which 
she has accomplished. Sae has hidden herself, as 
it were, under her work, and, even in those of her 
writings where one would most look for personalities, 
one finds only rare glimpses of herself. It is her 
work, her zeal and inspiration in it, that we most en- 
counter. 

Her mission work began—we are now quoting the 
best substitute she gives for an autobiozraphy, the first 
chapter of her ‘‘ Work among Workingmen "—with 
her conviction, when a girl, that the gospel of Christ 
was essentially for men; and that only so far as a 
man is in Christ, and like Christ, can he be really a man. 
** From a child,” says she, ‘‘ I always counted the bare 
heads in church, and estimated the preacher’s power 
according to,their number.” Her dissatisfaction and 
pain were therefore great when she learned from the 
respectable girls of her own age (she was then nineteen 
years old) whom she was wont to gather into a Bible- 
class at her own house in Oxford, that their fathers 
and brothers, as a rule, went to no place of worship. 
Here, then, was her chance to act on her convictions, 
and, without hesitation, she accordingly found herself, 
one Sunday evening, at half-past five, seated with scix- 
teen rough men in a cottage in the region of ‘Gas 
Lane,” a disreputable quarter skirting one of the 


' Universities, and in which the majority ofthe working 


people lived. At this meeting she drew the tears of 
her rough auditors, and her work was thus consecrated 
at the beginning. Atthe next meeting the small room 
was crowded to overflowing. At the next they ad- 
journed to a larger room. Each successive meeting 
increased by a hundred or so at a time. Her clergy- 
man entered hea‘tily into her work, and threw open 
the church school-rooms, into which crowded five or 
six hundred men, many of whom walked from vyil- 
lages ten or twelve miles distant. ‘'Most singular,” 
says Miss Hopkins, ‘‘ was the scene presented by the 
broad road leading to the Abbey school-rooms at half- 
past five, when the women-folk were mostly in-doors 


at tea; nothing but the heavy tramp! tramp! of men 
being heard, all converging to one spot.” Solemn and 
reverent as was her feeling in conducting these meet- 
ings, it was inevitable that there should occasionally 
be some droll episodes that should try her self-control 
to the utmost. It was to be expected from the quality 
of her audience. She tells us on one occasion that a 
man, “ with a strange, grotesque, gargoyle sort of face, 
who was more influenced by his love for me than by 
the deep spiritual change that had begun in others, 
thinking that he would certainly be called upon to 
‘make a prayer,’ had prepared himself beforehand for 
the emergency. He learned an oration by heart, or 
rather, in this instance,I should say, by head, and came 
into my presence with it at full cock, warranted to go 
off at the least notice. So, when two or three of the 
others had given vent to their few broken, heart-felt 
utterances, he began, with a flourish of Jewish trumpets : 
‘O! Thou that dwellest between the cherubims !’ There 
was a dead pause. Then, turning his queer face over 
his shoulder, he said, with a piteous bleat, to me: ‘Oh, 
Miss, I’m stuck fast ; I can’t get on!’ Stillon my knees, 
I solemnly answered: ‘ Never mind, my brother; God 
will teach you another time ;’ and ai once began a few 
words of concluding prayer. But, alas! foran un- 
fortunately keen sense of the ridiculous. Fora few 
moments my voice quivered and wavered on the very 
verge of laughter, and it was only by a superhuman 
effort that I managed to control myself. When I rose 
from my knees | felt as if my hair must have turned 
gray in the struggle.” In another place she relates 
what outrageous and ridiculous transformations her 
words often received at the hands of her audience. 

O.1e old man, converted at the age of seventy-ceight, 

and who walked eight miles twice a week to hear her, 

‘*had one favorite version of the words which caused 
his conversion, to which he adhered with frightful 
fixity, and retailed to every one he met. ‘ There was 

three of us old men a-settin’ together, and you turned, 

and you shook your little finger at us, and you said: 

‘*You old men there, you are goin’ to hell as fast as 

your old legs can carry you!” I never felt so afeard 

in my life, and I have been a changed man ever 

since.’” What Miss Hopkins really said was that she 

hoped, as their heads whitened, their faith brightened, 

and as all else grew dim to their old eyes, their Saviour’s 
face and their Father’s home grew clearer; 80, says the 

much-tried teacher, ‘‘I can only suppose it was the 

sirength of the impression I made which clothed 

itself in such terrific words.” 

At the risk of being tedious, and of having to ask 
my readers’ pardon, I will give one more instance, out 
of many, which is too rich in unconscious humor to 
be left behind. ‘*Oae young man, a wild, thoughtless 
fellow, became en'irely changed under her (a friend 
and assistant of Miss Hopkins’s) influence, and his sis- 
ter exclaimed to her, with earnest thankfulness, 
‘There’s our Jem; he didn’t even believe in the devil. 
But, oh! Miss, he do believe in him now since he has 
heard you preach him.’” ‘‘If there was a weak point 
in my friend’s theology,’’ remarks Miss Hopkins, ‘‘I 
fear it was the personality of the evil spirit; so the as- 
surance was doubly satisfactory to her.” 

We have lingered too long, however, over these 
amusing reminiscences of Miss Hopkins, and must 
turn sgain to the actualities and activ.ties of her life. 
The meetings for workingmen thus established pros- 
pered greatly, and at last resulted in a permanent 
organization. Miss Hopkins’s father assisted in the 
labor of raising funds, and a workingmen’s club and 
institute was built, which has met with great succcss. 
After two or three years of noble effort, she was witb- 
drawn from this field of work by an illness (the cause 
of which she touches upen very lightly herself, but 
which we learn from other sources was the result of a 
mistake on the part of her physicians) that lasted many 
years, during which ‘‘she lay crushed and ‘he!]pless on 
a bed of suffering.” Even this trial was to bear fruit, 
however, and, as a result of her long hours of pain 
and comparative inaction, we have her little book on 
‘** Occupations for the Sick,” a little manual of useful 
and practical suggestions. This misfortune may be 
said to have closed her great and successful eff rts 
among the workingmen—so far, that is, as her own per- 
sonal activity among them is concerned; for when, 
after the long years of suffering, she rose with renewed 
health, the forces of her mind and body were turned 
into a new channel, which offered even greater diffi- 
culties and brought greater joy in the conquering of 
them than were found in the first sphere of work. She 
was now to devote her energies to the uplifting of 
fallen womanhood, an undertaking which won her 
services through a promise given to her dearest and 
most intimate friend, we are told, on his death-bed. 
Her first efforts were made at Brighton, in companion- 
ship with two other ladies whose convictions led them 
to the same service. It was up-hill work. In three 
weeks, between them, they rescued seven. But even 
this was encouraging, and they continued faithful in 
their work. As toits ultimate success we will let Miss 


Hopkins’s words speak for themselves, as she relates 
the rise and development of the undertaking in her 
little book entitled ‘‘ Work in Brighton:” 

‘The work that thus began in this forlorn little seed. 
of life has since prospered and spread. A number of 
ladies have formed themselves into an Association for 
the Care of Friendless Girls, and undertaks to visit. 
the Brighton dens once a weck, a certain number be- 
ing portioned out to every pair of visitors. Oncea 
month we meet for earnest, united prayer, and to dis- 
cuss any difficult cases or perplexities that may have 
arisen—and in this work there are always many— 
meeting at one another’s houses, so that each lady 
may have the opportunity of asking some of her own 
friends to attend the meeting, by this means spreading 
an interest inthe work and enlisting fresh workers. 
Oace a quarter we receive the Holy Communion to- 


‘gether at the Littlhe Home Chapel.” In addition to the 


work described here, they have raised funds to build a 
Cottage Home, which has proved invaluable in their 


work, and the good accomplished by the association, 


even in its infancy, was simply marvellous. ‘‘ The 
mere presence of pure women,” says Miss Hopkins, 
**seems to act like a spell, letting in forgotten fresh 
air and sunshine into these dark places of the earth 
th»t are so full of cruelty.” 

Trese two objects, then, the uplifting of working. 
men and the reclamation of fallen womanhood, are | 
the two main objects upon which Miss Hopkins’s efforts 
have, at different periods of her life, been consecrated, 
and which we have, inadequately, attempted to sketch 
above. To speak more at length of the nature of her 
work, of its trials, its limitations, of her own methods 
and theories in handling it, does not come within the 
scope of so brief an article as this, however interesting 
the consideration of them would be. Tuere are, how- 
ever, two principles of action in such missionary 
work as this upon which Miss Hopkins lays the great- 
est stress, and which we may mention briefly as the 
leading feature of her work. ‘They are, first, the 
‘*need of organized preventive work,” the need ‘‘to 
attack causes, not merely to cure results.” And, 
second, the need of simple human fellowship and sym- 
pathy between the ranks of pure, untempted Christian 
womanhood and manhood, and the ranks of poor, 
tempted, ignorant humanity. Tnese are two of the 
great principles the fuifillment of which has made Miss 
Hopkins’s work so successful. Oue needs only to 
read her books and pamphlets to see how faithfully, and 
often with what great pain and sacrifice, she has adhered 
to them herself. Work without these principles for 
guides is of only one-sided and temporary value— 
‘* the undoing of a last link or two of a chain of evil to 
which fresh links are being added to the other end, by 
causes it leaves untoucbed.”” We wish it lay in our. 
power to place in our readers’ hands the series of little 
books which Miss Hopkins has written on preventive | 
measures in all their many phases, in the family, in the 
community, and in the school. ‘They are filled with 
a most intense spirit of sincerity and zeal, a firmness 
of conviction that is unquestionable, and a wealth of 
practical suggestions and remedies. In what a spirit 
of love and reverence her work has been accomplished 
one may judge from the words with which she closes 
her ‘*‘ Work among Workingmen.” We will let them 
end our notice of her: ‘‘ And years and years hence, 
when you have grown old, and sit with your faded 
hands folded in the twilight, musing over your past 
life, see if the fairest, swectest, most lasting joy is not 
that early labor of love that first swept you out of 
yourself into the very life of God, which is the re- 
demption of the world.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


The editor of the ‘‘ Popular Science News” has found a 
way to dispose of a hornet’s nest without receiving any re- 
taliating stings ; and if any of our readers are so un‘ortunate 
as to have a colony of these fiery creatures next the house, 
where flames cannot be safely applied, this plan might be 
pursued : 

“Two bage of fly netting are made ready ,which constitute the suits 
of armor for Pat and Mike; and in them their vulnerable bodies are 
incased. A plug of fine sponge Is cut, and so shaped that it will just fit 
the paper edges of the front door of the nest, and protrude in two or 
three inches, and effectually close the orifice. On thie plug two 
ounces of chloroform are poured, and then, with a muslin.bag big 
enough to hold the nest, the party is ready for the assault. 

** With the ut.20st caution, there is danger of a considerable number 
of the enemy ercaping ; but, in the instance under notice, Mike suc- 
ceeded, by a skilfully executed flank-movement, in ** bottling up’’ the 
entire force; and, when the voiatile chloroform began to diffuse 
itself throngh the nest, the ‘‘ noise and confusiou”’ which prevailed 
was terrifying even to outsiders, Soon the insects were fully ander 
the influence of the anwsthetic, and ready for the cn!minating act in 
the tragedy. The nest was enveloped in the muslin bag cut from ite 
attachments, saturated with kerosene, and buried in the stable- 
yard.”’ 


When you bave passed forty years of age you will fird 
sometimes that you will lie awake in the night; and no 
amount of resolution will put you to sleep. Perhaps it will 
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be when you first go to bed; perhaps you will awake in the 
middle of the night for an hour or so ; perhaps you will awake 
before the house is stirring, and before you are willing to stir 
up the house. In such cases do not throw away your time 
in restless thinking to no purpose; nor exhaust yourself in 
real brain work ; which, even when it accomplishes anything, 
costs too much wear and tear. Have asmall book-shelf put 
up near the head of your bed, and put five suggestive books 
upon it for reading at such time—one for each of the four 
moods. Take up the book which best suits the need of the 
honr, fill your mind with pleasant thoughts, and with it to 
filled fall to sleep again. These are the five books; 

For religious moods: Zschokke’s ‘‘ Meditations.”’ 

For intellectual moods: Emerson's Essays.” 

For poetic moods: ‘‘ Our Poetical Favorites ;” First Series. 

For imaginative moods: Thackeray or Dickens. Eschew 
Scott and Reade and Collins as too exciting, and George 
Eliot as too depressing. 

For the fifth book make your own selection: a book 
which will set you thinking, and so one which will turn the 
current of your thoughts from its common bed. 


Is there any trustworthy book on food for invalide—classifying 
articles of diet as to their propertiee—starchy, albuminous, etc.—and 
as to their adaptation to particular states of disease? In the case 
now in mind, ** Imperial Granum” is the only really'satisfactory food. 
Is there anything of similar properties which would serve as a 
change from this, should it become distasteful through too coustant 
use ? ; T. 

Miss Corson’s *‘ @ooking-School Text-Book” contains an 
appendix which gives a very excellent classification of 
articles of diet. It does not, however, treat of the prepared 
foods, such as ‘‘ Imperial Granum.” There are several of the 


- Health Food Co.’s preparations which are very much prized 


by persons of delicate stomachs, and for babies we have 
known ‘' Ridge’s Food *’ to be very advantageously used. 


Will you please teil how Koumiss is made? E. C. 

Koumiss is a preparation of mare’s milk which does not 
keep long. It therefore does not bear transportation, and 
must be used where it is made. There is a preparation of 
goat's milk which sometimes goes by the name of Koumiss. 
The process is a complicated one, and is not very practicable. 
There is, we believe, a Koumiss Extract—so called—which is 
used to convert cow's milk, or goat’s, into a sort of Koumiss, 
but we are not sure that it is to be easily obtained. We 
should not recommend a dyspeptic to use any such medicine 
or peculiar food unless under the advice and care of a wise 
physician. In such case the physician will know how it is to 
be obtained. 


Will you please give the name ofthe best Bible story-books for 
young children? Nothing I have seen meets the mother’s need of 
good though not fine illustratione, with the stories in simple lan- 
guage, somewhat answering to ** Chatterbox,” for instance. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


‘* Little Folks’ Bible Gallery,” by Jennie C. Merrill (Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co.), is the best we know. ‘ Dear Old 
Stories,"’ by ‘‘ Faith Latimer” (Ameriean Tract Society), is 
almost equally good. Both these volumes are similar to 
‘* Chatterbox” in size and illustration. 


Our readers will remember that last Fall we made an appeal 
for reading matter to be sent tothe men at the Life-Saving 
Stations on the Atlantic coast. We appeal again for them 
this year. If any of our readers having magazines, papers, 
or gocd reading matter of any description which they would 
like to give away, will send their addresses to us we will 


send them the addresses of men at the Life-Saving Stations 


who will be very glad to receive reading matter. 


A beautifal tidy for the back of a large chair is made 
of a square piece of cloth about ten inches each way ; on this 
is sewed patchwork of plush and velvet in the form of a 
widespread fan. The corners of the block are of black 
velvet, and on the top, drooping over the fan, is a spray 
from @ most-rose bush, in ribbon embroidery. The edge is 
finished with lace. This design is pretty for a tlock in a 
quilt or sofa pillow. 


Marian Beck, in an article in your paper of June 17, speaks of © 


* Mre, Kellogg’s flower cards’ for coloring. Will you please tell me 
in your column of Hints, Experiences, etc., where they can be 
obtained, and the price ? Mrs, E. P. T. 


‘* How to Paint,” with one dozen outline cards, for color- 
ing; F. W. Devoe & Co., corner Fulton and William Streets, 
New York. Price 60 cents. 


A very pretty ornament is cheaply made by putting a 
variety of the pebbles found on the sea-shore in a clear glass 
bottle, with water enough to cover them. The colors show 
beautifully, and the clear white pebbles look like bits of 
crystal. 


Our Woung Folks. 


ROY’S MISTAKE. 
By Frank H. Converse. 


OVERT is a seaboard village of which I am 
very fond. It has some old-time swelling houses, 

a school-house, a store or two, a dilapidated wharf, 
some fishing vessels at anchor in the harbor, and the 
sea—which itself is as much a part of Covert as the old 
burying-ground behind the church. On the morning 
after his arrival in this quaint old place, Roy Way- 
land, who was fifteen years "old, spoiled and sym- 
pathetic, stood flattening his nose against a window- 
pane in the front room of the widow Muir’s cottage, 
where board had been engaged for him during his sum- 


mer vacation. This by orders of the family physician, 
but greatly to Roy’s own disgust, he having had Mount 
Desert, some few miles distant, in contemplation as a 
more suitable summer resort for a youth of his own 
social standing. 

Polly Muir, who was a slim, pleasant-faced girl of 
about his own age, sat sewing by an opposite window, 
rather at a loss to find a suitable topic for conversa- 
tion. 

‘*T say, Miss—er—Muir—how’s a fellow to amuse 
himself in this horrid dull place ?” suddenly exclaimed 
Roy, in an injured tone, as he turned from the window 
and addressed the young girl. 

‘* Do ?” repeated Polly, looking up with a somewhat 


‘puzzled expression, ‘‘ why”—and then came toa full 


stop. 

The new boarder did not seem to be one who 
could adapt himself to such sea surroundings as read- 
ily as Mr. Van Dyck and his friend, Mr. Pallet—two 
artists from the city who had had rooms at the widow 
Muir’s fora part of three successive seasons—seemed 
todo. But Polly felt that the reputation of her native 
village as a desirable abiding-place must be upheld at 
all hazards. 

‘* There is splendid fishing and bathing,” said Polly, 
pulling herself together with a little effort; ‘‘ or, if 
you care for sailing, you can hire Dick Murray, down 
there at the wharf,to take you out in his boat. J 
would take you in our boat—the ‘Gleam’ ”—added 
Polly, simply, ‘‘ only this is baking day, and mother 
has so much to do that—” 

But the peculiar expression on Roy’s fastidious face 
brought her offer to an abrupt close. 3 

‘* What!” exclaimed Roy, in an indescribable tone— 
‘do girls sail boats? Why, I never heard of sucha 
thing in all my life before.” And then this polite 
young man sauntered from the room, leaving Polly, 
who was considerably bewildered, to wonder if dys. 
pepsia ever affected the brain. For that there should 
be anything unfeminine in a knowledge which her own 
father had taught her during his lifetime had never 
for a moment occurred to practical Polly, any more 
than to the people of Covert, who looked upon it as 
the most natural thing in the world. 

Meanwhile Roy had listlessly made his way to the 
wharf, which was about a stone’s-throw distant. At one 
side lay the cat-boat ‘‘ Gleam,” while at the wharf end 
was fastened a fourteen-foot dory, containing a broad- 
shouldered, blue-shirted individual, who was whittling 
a thole-pin, while another person, whose features were 
extinguished by an immense straw hat, stood close by, 
winding up a fishing-line. | 

‘Going mackereling, are you, Dyck? Well, good 
luck to you,” said the last-mentioned individual; and 
as the man in the dory nodded, without speaking, the 
enormous hat walked cff with its owner. 

‘* Well,” mused Roy, with a suppressed yawn, ‘‘ when 
a fellow is in Rome he must do as the Romans do. 
Say, Dick,” he continued, with easy familfarity, ‘‘ take 
me down the harbor with you, and I'll give you a 
dollar—what do you say ?” 

The blue-shirted party glanced up from his whit- 
tling with a rather curious expression, and looked Roy 
over for a moment without replying—a proceedure 
which Roy regarded as a tribute of admiration for his 
city-cut clothes, and felt duly flattered thereat. 

‘*Yes, you can go; unfasten the painter, and 
jump in,” finally said the man, with a shadowy smile, 
which was almost immediately extinguished in his 
heavy beard. Roy, obeying, took his seat very gingerly 
in the sloping stern, and in another moment they were 
clear of the wharf. 

Well, it was delightful, after all. Astern lay the little 
village against its background of sloping green hills, 
while all about them were anchored vessels rising 
and falling with every heart-throb of the great ocean 
without. Indeed, it was really exhilarating, and, put- 
ting his dignity temporarily in his pocket, Roy began 
talking quite freely to the tall oarsman. He was a 
very fluent conversationalist—when the subject was 
himself; and in almost every other sentence the letter 
‘*T” stood out like an exclamation point. He told his 
silent companion all about the wealth of the Waylands, 
their social position, and the great house in Madison 
Square, with his paintings and statuary. He also gave 
his gravely attentive listener some valuable informa- 
tion as to NewYork life in general, its gayeties, its pict- 
ure galleries, and the big bridge; and in this instruc- 
tive manner the voyage proceeded till the dory had 
reached a point near the harbor mouth, where they 
came to anchor. 

Throwing over some chopped clams as a lure to en- 
tice their expected prey within reach, the blue-shirted 
fisherman, having provided Roy with two baited lines, 
lighted a brier-wood pipe, and cast his own hooks into 
the deep. 

There was a considerable period of waiting. The 
breeze was delightfully invigorating, but the sun shone 
down very hot from an almost cloudless sky, and Roy 
was just wishing that his stylish Derby hat was a straw, 


when—whiz! went one of the lines through his fin- 
gers, while at the same moment he caugbt 4 flveting 
glimpse of an indefinite number of what he desiznated 
as ‘‘blue streaks,” darting hither and thither, deep 
down in the grayish-green water. 

‘* Here they are!” quietly observed his companion, as, 
without much seeming elation, he took in, by a peculiar 
‘*hand-over-hand ” movement, three or four plump 
mackerel, one after another, while Roy, quite wild 
with excitement, was tugging at his own line, on the 
end of which was an equally excited fish that darted 
through the water in bewildering zig-zags. And such 
a time as Roy had in catching his first mickerel! He 
tangled his lines, cut his fingers with their friction, 
lost his hat and his temper, and fell over the bait- 
bucket, while all the time his companion was pulling 
in fish after fish with exasperating composure. 

But before the finny schoo! had dismissed itself, Roy 
succeeded in catching five, and then, Blueshirt having 
raised the ‘‘ killock,” began pulling Covertward. And, 
as the light dory flew onward over the mimic waves, Roy 
became conscious of a feeling of great wonder that the 
novel experience of the day should for the time have 
taken him so thoroughly out of his individuality as to 
have left behind a hatless yowth with a handkerchief 
bound turban-wise about his head, a wet and badly 
soiled summer suit, smarting hands, a rapidly peeling, 
crushed-strawberry-hued complexion, and a desire for 
dinner, requiring no tonic of bark or iron as a stimu- 
lant to appetite. 

To this day, Roy cannot exactly te!!] how it happened. 
Any way, the dory was within a few cable’s lengths of 
the wharf when he attempted to reach the bows, so 
as to be ready for an immediate landing. His foot 
slipped on a smooth fish in the bottom, and—overboard 
went Roy Wayland ! 

The tall man dropped his oars, kicked off his shoes, 
and took what our English friends call a ‘* header” — 
all in about five seconds of time. He seized Roy by 
the shoulder, and it might have all gone right enough 
if that badly scared youth had not seen the dory drift- 
ing off before the breeze. 

And then Roy lost his head entirely—acting as I 
hope no boy of sense who happens to read these 
lines will act if ever similarly situated. Fr, in place 
of shutting his mouth, throwing back his bead, and 
placing his hands on his would-be rescuer’s shoulders, 
as directed by him, Roy twisted both arms and legs 
about him with the tenacity of a leech, and began to 
shout at the top of his voice. 

Twice his frantic struggles dragged them both 
beneath the surface, and, good swimmer as the tall 
man was, he began to feel his strength leaving 
him. 

But all at once his ear caught the sound of a coming 
rush and swirl of waters, and, dashing the spray from 
his eyes, he saw a swift-approaching boat whose lee 
rail was buried under a cloud of white foam that went 
spinning astern in furrows from the wedge-like bows. 
Past the struggling forms swept the ‘‘ Gleam,” anid, with 
a welcome slatting of canvas, the boat rounded to, so 
near them that her smooth side fairly grazed R>y’s 
white cheek. Then Polly Muir’s email brown hand, 
reaching down, clasped that of the half-drowning man, 
who, thus sided, with a strength born of desperation, 
managed to draw himself over the rail, and wiih him 
Roy’s insensible form. 

“It was a tight squeak for you both, Van Dyck; I 
thought we’d never rub the color into either of you, 
even after we’d got you up to the house here,” said 
Mr. Pallet, with affected jocularity, as, some two hours 
later, Roy, looking very sick and pale, lay on the lounge 
in Mrs. Muir’s front room, staring in a dazed sort of 
way at his preserver, who, dressed in a rather stylish 
dress suit, and guiltless of anything like a blue shirt, 
sat near him, conversing with the man of the big hat, 
whom he remembered by his voice, while Polly, at a 
little distance, with her sewing in her lap, gazed 
thoughtfully out of the open window. 

‘“* Van Dyck!” echoed Roy, in a stupefied sort of 
way; ‘“‘why, I thought that your name was Dick— 
something, and you let boats for a living.” 

Polly laughed a litile, and Mr. Van Dyck smiled. 

** No,” he said quietly, ‘‘ my name is Paul Van Dyck 
—a dabbler in oils and water colors, at your service. 
Pallet, here, always calls me ‘ Dyck,’ and I suppose 
you made your mistake thus.” 

As Mr. Wayland had paid some fificen hundred dol. 
lars, not so very long before, for one of Mr. Paul Van 
Dyck’s charming marines, Roy began to see, as through 
a giass, darkly, that he had made a blunder indeed. 
But it really did him good in one sense, and assuredly 
it would have done you good to have heard his spolo- 
getic thanks to his uninflated life-preserver, followed 
by furtber admissions of the same nature to Miss 
Polly Muir, who, with the demurest look imaginable, 
only replied : 

‘*It was quite fortunate that I knew how to sail a 
boat, thoug ” And I think it was, for all concerned. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


ART MISCELLANY. 

The paragraphers of the dailies often find a butt for 
their jokes in the numerous cases where an obscure 
man, comparatively, has married a famous woman, and 
‘‘ travels,” so to speak, on his wife’s notoriety. Lady 
Burdett-Coutts and her husband was one instance ; the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne another ; and 
still a third was the marriage of Annie Louise Cary, 
who has in effect given her name to her husband instead 
of taking his. Av amusing instance of this sort was 
noted recently in the New York ‘*‘ Tribune,” which, 
3peaking of the Mendelssohns, says: ‘‘ Abraham Men- 
delssohn, the son of Moses and father of Felix, remarked 
on his death-bed that the one regret of his life was not 
to have been mentioned as himself. The papers had 
always alluded to him as the son of his father, or as 
the father of his son. Leon Halévy, who died the 
other day at the age of ninety-one years, might— 
though with somewhat less reason—have made a sim- 
ilar complaint. The genius of his brother, the com- 
poser, first made his name noted, and he will be best 
known to the world as the father of his son Ludovic. 
Yet he was himself an author and dramatist of marked 
worth.” 


To those of our readers who may be unfamiliar with 
the process of casting in bronze the separate pieces of 
a great statue, the following account of a most inter- 
esting casting which was performed in New York City 
on Wednesday, September 19, will give quite a vivid 
picture of this operation. We quote the New York 
** Tribune :” 

‘* Yesterday was a gala day at the foundry, on Mercer 
Street, of the Bronze Manufacturing Company, which is 
making the castings for Doyle’s colossal statue of General 
Robert E. Lee, ordered by the city of New Orleans. The 
statue is to be sixteen feet high. The figure is being cast, 
according to the ordinary practice, in fragments, which will 
beriveted together so deftly as not to show any of the joints. 
The statue represents the Confederate general standing in a 
contemplative attitude, with his arms folded. His military 
boots have already been cast, and one-half of his folded arms, 
and yesterday the principal fragment, consisting of the chest 
and abdomen, was cast, requiring over two thousand pounds 
of metal. Amorg those present were General King, of 


Governor Cleveland's staff; General George Latham, of 


Georgia, who was on Lee’s staff; Henry J. Newton, M. A. 
Magaud, James Gilfillan, Colonel A. H. Girard, and Eugene F¥. 
Aucaigne. The visitors stood upon a mound of some other part 
of General Lee’s body, which is ready, or nearly so, for the 
metal, and upon such other places as seemed out of danger. 
Silence had been requested, as heavy castings are awkward 
operations, and the foreman is the only one permitted to 
speak until the metal has ceased to flow. The clay mold 
in its iron casings was in the center, showing clearly the 
hole into which the molten bronze was to be poured from 
a huge iron pot, swung by strong chains from a stout crane. 
‘* Around the furnace were the crucibles of fire-clay, in 
which the bronze glowed with a fierce, dull-reddish light, 
brightened by occasional flames of a blue color. Each 
crucible held four hundred pounds of metal, and to each 
crucible were six men graspiug the callipers by which it was 
to be raised. At the great pot swinging from the crane 
were twelve men, six on each side, each holding a stout 
wooden bar, fastened crosswise to the iron bar that went 
across the pot. Four men stood with lighted torches to fire 
the plugs of cotton waste in the vents through which the 
gases must escape when the flow of metal began. Jean Pis- 
choff, the foreman, raised a whistle to his lips ard gave a 
shrill call. He then cried in Freneh—for all the workmen 
are French—‘ Raise the metal,’ and the seven crucibles 
went up with unanimity and precision. ‘Pour the metal,’ 


. and the contents of each crucible were poured into the big 


pot. ‘Pour,’ he now shouted like a maniac. ‘Fire the 
vents,’ and the huge pot was tilted up, half the men raising 
and half depressing their bars. The operation of pouring 
was soon over, and the vents were left as clean and clear as 
could be desired. ‘It isa good casting,’ said the president, 
‘ or there would have been trouble in one of the vents.’ Gen- 
eral Lee’s head is to be cast shortly.” 


PROFESSORSHIPS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


We fancy that the following letter, which we quote 
entire from a recent number of ‘‘ Nature,” will 
open the eyes of our hard-working college professors 
with not only wonder, but envy and self-commisera- 
tion. It gives a picture of a condition of society 
almost unknown in America, although we hope that 
the question will not long remain undiscussed over 
here. The letter runs as follows: 

‘‘8rr,—The controversy carried on in your journal in re- 
gard to professorial salaries has not failed to attract con- 
siderable attention in Germany, and especially the compari- 
sons instituted between the financial condition of American 
and that of German professors. As some wrong ideas seem 
to prevail in America on the subject of the remuneration of 
university professors in this country, I should like to call 
attention to the real state of affairs. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that a man who is elected to fill a chair ’ 
at some German university is not expected to act merely as 
ateacher. His abilities as an instructor are, as a rule, re- 
garded as a matter of minor importance, if they are at all 
taken into consideration on his appointment. But he is re- 


quired to advance science; and, to enable him to fulfill the 


expectations entertainod of him, the Government feels bound 
to make him financially independent. A grand laboratory 
or observatory or clinic is placed at his disposal, enormous 
sums are voted to defray the expenses of the most costly scien- 
tific experiments, and, in order to allow him to devote himself 
exclusively to the advancement of his science, a large salary 
insures him against the necessity of undertaking extraneous 
labor. Thé salary of an ‘ordinary professor’ amounts to 15,000, 
often 20,000 or 25,000, marks, (€3,500 to $5,000) per annum. 
Besides his regular pay he receives the fees paid him by those 
who attend his lectures. At large universities, like those of 
Berlin, Breslau, Munich, and Vienna, these fees may reach 
extraordinary amounts. At Berlin, Reichert, the Professor 
of Anatomy. is paid 120 marks (#30) by each student for the 
lecture on anatomy and the concomitant dissecting exercises, 
during the winter term alone. There were over four hun- 
dred students, and the sum thus received by one professor 
amounts to over 48,000 marks. A professor of law or philos- 
ophy generally gets 20 marks from,.each student for a course 
of lectures extending over one term, and delivered three or 
four hours a week. As a professor usually delivers more 
than one course of lectures a term, and as his lectures, 
especially at a very large university, may be attended by 
about one hundred and fifty or two hundred students, the 
emoluments which he enjoys besides his salary may be con- 
sidered as affording him quite a respectable income. Added 
to this, the ‘ordinary prefessor’ holds his position during 
good behavior. Should he choose to resign in his old age, he 
has claims to a good pension. Socially the professors rank 
as high as officers, which signifies the respect in which the 
devotees of science are held in this military country. Pro- 
fessor Esmarch, of Kiel, is allied by marriage to the Imperial 
family of Germany. This care which the German people 
takes of its savants, in absolving them from the necessity of 
engaging in the ‘ madding strife’ for existence, is the main 
secret of the success of the German university system and 
German scientific triumphs. When the brain-power of the 
American nation shall be concentrated under such favorable 
conditions at a few grand seats of learning, and the drudgery 
of the pedagogue be exehanged for the fruitful labor of the 
independent scientist, then the youth of America will no 
longer be compelled to seek opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment in Europe alone.—L. N.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE PROMOTION OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT.! 


Francis Galton’s ‘‘ Inquiries into Human Faculty and 
its Development” is an important work, full of orig- 
inality and suggestiveness—a work to be read and 
pondered, and therefore a fit and worthy successor to 
the ‘‘ Hereditary Genius ” and other publications by 
the same author. The volume now before us for 
review is a handsomely printed octavo, which em- 
bodies ina condensed and, as far as possible, connected 
form the outcome of researches spread over a period 
of thirty years. After the perusal of the book, two im- 
pressions derived from it remain especially prominent 
in our mind; they concern the method employed in 
many of Galton’s studies, and the general conclusion 
derived from them all. 

The novel method, the fruitfulness of which has 
aroused our admiration, is the employment of infor- 
mation given by other persons concerning their own 
mental life and development, by careful collation of 
their collective testimony. Carefully chosen questions 
are addressed to a considerable number of individuals, 
and their answers form the raw material from which 
conclusions are to be drawn. For example, by acci- 
dental circumstances Galton was led to think that cer- 
tain people, when they think of numbers, conceive 
them in a visible form, and often in a quaint order, mak- 
ing sometimes long, angular, or curved lines. Inquiries 


were prepared, and from the replies it appeared that 


about one man in thirty, or one woman in fifteen, 
when they think of numbers, see them in imagination, 
and always with the same arrangement. By the same 
method the author investigated the history of twins, 
his object being to ascertain, first, whether, when twins 
show an original dissimilarity of character, and grow 
up together under the same surroundings and influences, 
they become similar ; and, secondly, when twins begin 
hfe with similar character, and grow up under diverse 
circumstances, whether they become similar. The aim 
of the investigation was to decide whether the in- 
herited character is stronger than the influence of edu- 
cation and surroundings. The answers collected 
showed that the original traits remain predominant ; 
twins born alike remain alike, twins born unlike re- 
main unlike. This interesting conclusion reveals the 
great importance of the inherited qualities, and the 
difficulty of remedying defects by mere education 
or change of circumstances. In Galton’s hands the ap- 

lication of this method of questioning has worked 
with entire success ; yet the method is a very difficult 
one to use without being led by it astray from the 
truth, because prejudice is so prevalent that on many 
topics the answers would be unreliable, and, also, 
because most respondents on any question which 
touched their own capacity would favor them- 


' Inquiries into Hwman Faculty and its Development, By 
Francis Galton. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


selves, either consciously or unconsciously. As it 
is extremely difficult to answer with impartial truth- 
fulness when one’s interests are on one side, s0 many 
subjects cannot be satisfactorily studied by the 
method of questions. 

The general result, by which we were deeply im- 
pressed, is one of the consequences of the application 
of the theory of evolution to daily life. We must try 
to practically solve the problem, How can man be 
evolved further? how can the human race be elevated 
so that the individuals shall be higher in natural 
endowments? Galton replies, by furthering the course 
of evolution. Man may use his intelligence to discover 
and expedite the changes that are necessary to adapt 
circumstance to race, and race to circumstance ; his 
kindly sympathy will urge him to effect them merci- 
fully, according to Galton. This elicits the religious 
significance of the doctrine of evolution; it suggests 
an alteration in our mental attitude; and it imposes a 
new moral duty, to endeavor to further the human 
race. 

The volume before us is occupied with the discus- 
sion of human characteristics—those of the race and 
the individual alike; with the determination of those 
which distinguish civilized man; with the investiga- 
tion of the origin of human traits, ang with the con- 
sideration of the means of preserving and increasing 
desirable qualities in the human race. The author 
writes with great clearness, and with a conciseness 
which we do not remember to have seen equaled. Al- 
though the expressions are extremely brief and terse, 
yet, as communications of the thought, they are com- 
plete and sufficient; in return the reader must con- 
centrate his attention. A great originality renders al- 
most every part a positive addition to knowledge; 
while the sobriety of the author’s judgment, and his can- 
dor and earnestness, will commend the work to every 
fair-minded and serious reader, even though he disa- 
gree absolutely with some of the author’s conclusions. 
In our judgment, the book must be pronounced a 
contribution to psychology of the first importance, and 
a work of deep interest to thinkers, even to those who 
may find parts of the work painful. We can perhaps 
give some idea of the scope of the work by reproduc- 
ing the following headings: Energy, Unconsciousness 
of Peculiarities, Criminals and the Insane, Number- © 
forms, Visionaries, Ante-Chamber of Consciousness, 
Enthusiasm, Early and Late Marriages, etc. On each 
of these subjects Galton has something new to say; 
but the topics are so many, and the treatment so brief 
of each, that the whole is somewhat scrappy. This 
fragmentariness is the most unsatisfactory quality of 
the volume. | | 


THREE FAMOUS WOMEN. 


George Eliot. By Matilda Blind. Hmily Bronté. By A. 
Mary F. Rebinson. George Sand. By Bertha Thomas. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers.) Although our notice of these 
handy little volumes comes tardily, it is not from lack of 
appreciation or of the sense of praise due to them. Of 
Miss Blind’s little book on George Eliot, words of commenda- 
tion only require to be said. It is a fact assumed from the 
outset that a book with such a character for its motive will 
be interesting, and, added to this intrinsic excellence of sub- 
ject, the interest is increased by Miss Blind's treatment of it, 
which is in every respect- admirable for its good taste and 
skill. As to simple outward facts of life, we knew before.all 
that Miss Blind has told us here, but the grace of her pen, the 
Sympathetic appreciation of the nobility of her theme, in- 
vest the old facts with new charm, and the story of this great 
woman’s life is here told simply and unaffectedly, and in 
such &® way as she herself might have chosen.——Miss 
Robinson, in her “* Emily Bronté,” had the same difficulty to 
encounter which Mrs. Gilchrist has had. later in her biogra- 
phy of Mary Lamb; viz., the giving a marked individuality 
to a life which took its coloring, for the most part, from the 
lives most intimately associated with it. Thus, the life of 
Emily Bronté includes of necessity that of her entire family 
and their nearest friends, just as, in the case of Mary Lamb, 
her story could not be told without the continual trenching 
Ou that of her brother and his famous friends. Indeed, the 
biographies of these two women present companion pictures 
} of lives that were strongly tinged with human misery ; for in 
the life of Emily Bronté, the vicious intemperance of her 
brother Branwell forms at once a contrast in relationship 
and a parallel in misery to the insanity of Mary Lamb and 
the noble steadfastcegs of her brother’s love through it all. 
Miss Robinson has drawn her picture with much strength 
and feeling, and at the same time displayed anew those evi- 
dences of literary ability which have raised high hopes for 
her career among her friends. The two facts are not ir- 
compatible, and itis to her credit that she has nowhere 
sacrificed the integrity of her story for the sake of a display 
of literary style.——Excepting Miss Blind’s biography of 
George Eliot, the book of this series which we have antici- | 
pated with most curiosity and interest is this of Miss Bertha 
Thomas, on George Sand. Now that it has come and been 
read, we may acknowledge ourselves satisfied with it as a 
very complete sketch of her subject ; more than which, per- 
haps, under the circumstances, could not be expected. It is 
the story of a stormy, passiopate life of a woman of genius, 
whose name, whether justly or not we do not attempt to say, 
has been synonymous with all that is antagonistic to social 
laws and the marriage relation. Miss Thomas has told the 


story much as any refined woman would, with an evident yet 
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repressed admiration for the better side of her subject, touch- 
ing lightly on those episodes which have colored the popu- 
lar impression of her life, and dealing more at length with 
her literary life and the womanly side of her nature. This 
is good, but itis not adequate, for George Sand inherited 
the spirit of her martial ancestor, and was intensely mascu- 
line; sothat it follows, as a matter of justice, that only a 
man, or another George Sand, could treat the history of 
Aurore Dudevant as it should be treated—sympathetically, 
without sentiment; firmly, without roughness; delicately, 
without prudery. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The past week was not notable in the way of publications. 
Henry Holt & Co. (New York) have added to their admirable 
Leisure Hour Series Mrs. Alexander’s story of The Hrecutor, 
a novel which illustrates the qualities of one of the most pop- 
ular writers of the day.——-D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) issue 
a little biography by William F. Davis, entitled Saint Inde- 
fatigable, which tells the story of a useful woman’s life; 
Donald Grant, by George Macdonald, is a story to be read in 
a leisurely way, and with the mind open to the spiritual and 
moral lessons which this writer never fails to convey.——Two 
more volumes, Kepresentative Men and the second series 
of £Lssays, are added to the beautiful Riverside Edition 
of Emerson now in course of publication by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Boston).——Three Musical Readers in the 
Norman Musical Course have been published by D. Appleton 
& Co. (New York) in & very attractive and convenient form. 
—— Miss Frances E. Willard, whose labors in the cause of 
temperance are 80 many and 80 extensive, has found time to 
prepare a large volume on Women and Temperance, which 
the Park Publishing Co. (Hartford) have published. Itis 4 
handsomely printed volume, and gives a brief account of the 
prominent women in the temperance movement, together with 
an interesting history of the movement itself.——Harper & 
Brothers add to their list of valuable publications Dr. Schaff’s 
Compendium of the New Testament and the English Version, 
a thesaurus of information on all matters relating tothe history 
and critical study of the New Testament; Old Merico and Her 
Lost Provinces, by William H. Bishop, is an exceedingly 
attractive and instructive book of travel through Mexico and 
the provinces which were formerly dependent upon her. 
The volume describes human life as it exists in these regions, 
taking full account of the various activities, peculiarities, 
and habits of the Mexican and semi-Mexican race ; the illus- 
trations are numerous, and good in quality, and the volume 
stands quite apart in its general usefulness from the common 
book of travel.——William Wood & Co. (New York) pub- 
lish a text-book on Phystcs, by Henry Kiddle—an exposition 
of physical science for use in elementary schools. Ten 
Lectures on Orthodory and Heresy in the Chr stian Church, 
by Edward H. Hall, from the press of the American Unitarian 
Association (Boston), covers a good deal of church history, and 
gives an account of the leading heresies of the church from 
the Unitarian point of view.——The Lutheran Publication 
Society (Philadelphia) find fitting occasion in the fourth cen- 
tennial of Luther’s birth for sending out in very handsome 
form Professor Julius Késtlin’s Life of Martin Luther, a vol- 
ume of five hundred pages, with numerous illustrations. ‘his 
work is written in an extremely interesting style, and tells 
the story of the great Keformer’s life with a vividness and 
attractiveness rarely found in German works of so preten- 
tious a kind.——-That classic of ethical science, Cicero de 
officiis, has been translated by Dr. A. P. Peabody, and is 
issued from the press of Little, Brown & Co. (Boston). It is 
needless to say that the translater has done his work ina 
noble, scholarly spirit. 


Fundamental Questions. Chiefly relating to the Book of 
Genesis and the Hebrew Scriptures. By Edson L. Clark. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This interesting and 
suggestive book shows the result of years of research, and of 
patient thought on the materials gathered. Its aim is to re- 
duce the difficulties which many minds meet in dealing with 
certain historic facts of revelation, and certain doctrines of 
Christianity. In doing this, its method is to restate some 
doctrines, selected as peculiarly in need of such a service, in 
forms new to the evangelical standards and to the popular 
understanding, yet within the limits allowable by interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptural statements. As to the facts which are 
called in question, its method, in part, at least, is to bring 
them into place in asystem of natural sclence, whence it may 
be made to appear that, although violently miraculous to the 
vision of man in ancient epochs, they are not necessarily 
outside the reach of the laws of nature as now known. This 
method involves daring theories, which we cannot approve. 
A specimen of the dealing with doctrines is the explanation 
that Christ’s separate personality belongs wholly to his 
humanity—‘‘ resulting from the acting of the Divine Spirit 
through a human body:” ‘‘ Christ is one with the creating 
Logos, just as he is one with the Father.”” Th‘s leaves the 
way open to remove the tri-personality of God from the 
eternal ontological sphere into the historical and economical. 
Our author finds in the account of the creation in Genesis 
@ marvelous correspondence with the latest results of science, 
in the large outline. The work covers many departments, 
shows faithful study and original thought, and is written 
with an admirable clearness of style. It declares the Bible 
to be the Word of God, and evidently aims to take no greater 
liberties in its interpretation than are taken without chal- 
lenge in the advocacy of the commonly received views of 
history and doctrine. We certainly do not feel called upon 
to complain of the large use of Christian liberty, or te deny 
the right of the method here taken, which has such seeming 
of audacity ; since beneath the boldness of the method we 
cannot fail to notice the reverence of spirit. Yet weseriously 
question whether an elaborate adjustment of the historic 
statements of the Bible to the shifting systems of human 
knowledge be necessary or permanently useful. Though the 
Scriptures remain unadjusted to the systems of science, as 
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those systems may successively emerge till the world shall 
end, what matters it ? The Scriptures are adjusted to the soul 
of man, which comes to them—and never in vain—with the 
same solemn questions, and the same deep need of the Word 
of God, while the centuries come and go. We have no hesi- 
tation in affirming our belief, which we deem to be in aecord 
with our author, that when the whole system of nature rises 
in full and final presentation to man’s knowledge, it will be 
evident not only that Christ and the word of his unfolding 
revelation in the Scriptures are not contradictory to nature, 
but that nature itself, in its every atom and force, has its ab- 
solute foundation and upholding only in and through the 
Son of God. 

The story of Pianoforte Music. By John Comfort 
Fillmore. (Chicago: Townsend MacCoun.) We cannot 
imagine a sincere studeut of music, especially of pianoforte 
playing, dispensing with so valuable 4 little book as this, any 
more than we could fancy a sincere student of language neg- 
lecting the history of the people whose speech he wag acquir- 
ing. Classified under divisions and sub-divisions, the in- 
formation to be gained from these pages is as easy of access 
as to find a word in the dictionary; while at the same time the 
intrinsic merit and interest of the facts themselves will appeal 
to every student of the piano who ‘s not content witb simply 
technical excellence, but wishes his musical knowledge to 
This is a general fault in 
piano instruction. Too much attention to fingers, and not 
enough to facts. Along with the strength and suppleness 
and skill which are the aim of manual work on the piano 
should go a similar effort to enlarge and enrich the student’s 
mind as to the history of the calling he has chosen. The 
broader the mind and knowledge the greater influence will 
the artist exert ; and, as one of the many means to this end, 
we would heartily recommend this convenient historical 
hand-book of pianoforte music. 


The Overshadowing Power of God. By Horace Bowen, 
M.D. (New Life Publishing Co.) This is a forbidding 
book, and most critics will not go far enough in it to know 
what it contains. A poem of five hundred pages is enough 
to stagger the reader on the opening; and if he has courage 
to open, and discovers that the poetry is merely rhyme of a 
mechanical description, and that the subject matter is a new 
philosophy of religion, he is certain not to go far in it. We 
confess that we have not penetrated much beyond the 
preface, which in our judgment contains most that is of value 
in the volume. The doctrine is that of the Divine Imma- 
nence, which the author applies to the interpretation of the 
human soul, the Bible, and human history, in ways in which 
there is so much that is idiosyncratic and artificial that it 
requires considerable to gather from it what there really is of 
value. And yet, as the result of some sifting process, we 
think that there is something valuable, in that it brings out, 
though in a manner that forbids acceptance from the average 
reader, the truth that there is spiritual element in man and 
in history, an element from God into human life, for the de- 
velopment of the individual and of the race. 

Dulce Domum ; The Burden of the Song. By B. F. Taylor. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) The publishers have given 
Mr. Taylor’s verse the advantages of fine paper, clear type, 
ample margin, profuse illustration, and an ambitious bind- 
ing. As a piece of typographical work, this book does credit 
to their taste and mechanical resources: if they had spared 
us the stamped cover they would have sent out a book with- 
out blemish to the eye. The illustrations, as a whole, are 
very good, with occasional descents into commonplace ; 
there is compensation for the latter, however, in some work 
of admirable finish and delicacy. Mr. Taylor’s facility and 
energy are recognized by all his readers; what he lacks in 
refinement of art he makes up in genuineness of conviction 
and warmth of feeling. Some of the lines in this volume 
have an unmistakable ring, and, by virtue of directness and 
fervor, almost touch the boundaries, if they do not enter the 
region, of high imagination. The themes are mainly patri- 
otic, and are treated with uncommon freshness and lyrical 
vigor. 

Lectures on the Ephesians. By the Rev. William Graham, 
D.D., of Bonn, Prussia. (New York: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication.) If this were a fair sample of Prussian 
preaching it would be indeed a bad sign for the Prussian 
character that its churches are so generally empty. The 
lectures are scholarly in exegesis; but the scholarship is 
made subservient to spiritual ends. They are Scriptural, 
spiritual, and fervent, the utterances of a man who has made 
a thorough intellectual study of this Epistie—the deepest in 
its spiritual revelation of the divine life of any in the New 
Testament—but of one who has also studied it Scripturally 
and spiritually, comparing spiritual things with spiritual, 
aed seeking under all forms of expression and in all gram- 
matical investigation to understand the ‘‘ mind of the Spirit.” 

The Children’s Bread. Short Sermons to Children. By 
the Kev. H. J. Wilmot Buxton, M.A. (New York: James 
Pott.) This volume contains sixteen short sermons, so well 
adapted to children that their elders are found listening 
with interest. We have tried reading them to the small flock 
at home and to the large flock gathered in the Sunday- 
school rooms; and we heartily recommend them for home 
reading, and most especially urge Sunday-school superin- 
tendents that a sermon, or a part of one, read to the school 
will give quite as much enjoyment to the children, and do 
them far more good, than the average Sunday-school speech. 
There are some few expressions in the book which need a 
little explanation to American children, and those who do 
not belong to the Church of England. 

More Words about the Bible. By James 8. Bush. (New 
York; J. W. Lovell & Co.) We cannot say that we think 
that this little pamphlet adds much to the present discussion 
about Revelation. The sermons were probably useful as 
sermons, but do not call for preservation in treatise form 
above hundreds of other sermons. The gist of the entire 
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revelation of spiritual truth, and requires a epirita discern- 


ment for its apprehension and appreciation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A BRANCH Of the Mercantile Library has been opened at 
431 Fifth Avenue. 

—THE * ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” starts off with 
an edition of 150,000 copies. , 

—‘' PHANTOM FORTUNE,” a new story by Miss M. E. Brad- 
don, has just been added to dHarper’s Franklin Square 
Library. 

—JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago, have in press a vol- 
ume by the Hon. George W. Julian, calied ** Political Recol- 
lections, 1840 to 1872.” 

—MacMILLAN & Co. have in preparation a new edition of 
Mr. Henry James’s ‘‘ French Poets and Novelists,” which 
has been for some time out of print. 

—TueE *‘ ROLLO ” Books are taking so well, in the new and 
attractive form in which Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have 
published them, that a second edition is in course of publi- 
cation. 

—HARPER & BROTHERS have just brought out a new edi- 
tion of Mr. John Esten Cooke’s popular story, ‘‘Henry 8t. 
John, Gentleman.” The new edition hus a new preface and 
new title, ‘‘ Bonnybel Vane.” 

—A. C. ARMSTRONG & SOn have issued a new edition of 
the ‘‘ Inglesby Legends ”"—two volumes in one, with Cruik- 
shank’s designs. The volume is very attractively bound, and 
the price is reduced from #2.25 to #1.50. 

— DURING THE NEXT YEAR ** The Century” expects to print 
at least three stories of varying length by Henry James. 
The first one, ‘‘ [Impressions of a Cousin,” is entirely Ameri- 
can in subject, the scene being laid in New York or the 
country near it. The second is longe>, and wil! be called 
‘* Lady Barberina.” 

—Mr. Epwin D. Meap has accepted an invitation to give 
an address upon Luther, in Chicago, November 10, the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth. Mr. Mead spends 
the autumn in Boston, his address being 48 Pinckney Street. 
He is preparing a course of lectures upon ‘‘ The Pilgrim 
Fathers ” for delivery during the coming season. 

—‘* THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS COMPARED” is 6 little 
pamphlet prepared and published by the Rev. Samuel Hutch- 
ings, @ returned missionary living in Orange, N. J. With 
adequate scholarship, good judgment, and an excellent spirit, 
very many brief but suggestive comments and criticisms are 
given on the New Versioa of the New Testament. 

—THE ‘‘CRITIC” has received a most graceful compliment 
from Mr. George William Curtis, who says of it in the Eusy 
Chair of ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly” for October, that it ‘‘ depends 
for the just, and we hope assured, euccess which it has 
achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, upon the 
tact with which public sentiment aud interest are perceived, 
and upon the skill with which the books for review and the 
writers of the reviews are selected.” 

—‘*LuciLe” is admittedly the best novel in verse which 
our language contains. It is, moreover, a poem of great if 
uneqnal beauty, abounding in strong, effective passages, and 
not lacking occasional touches of high imagination. Above 
all, it is singularly and permanently interesting. The new 
‘*Tremont"’ edition, just issued by James R. Usgood & Co., is 
as complete, convenient, and beautiful as any yet given to 
the world. It is carefully printed on tinted paper, with 
red-lined pages, fairly well illustrated and very tastefully 
bound. 

—Mr. SaunDEksS's *‘ Salad for the Solitary and the Social ” 
is one of those entertaining boeks which ought always to 
be lying within reach; it is full of incident, witticism, wise 
maxim, and felicitous illustration. Mr. Saunders’s quiet 
years in the Astor Library have brought him in daily contact 
with the treasures of literature, and he has taken a delight- 
ful way of introducing the outside world into this select 
society. The new edition, just published by Whittaker, is 
very attractive to the eye, aod will doubtless create a new 
constituency of readers for Mr. Saunders. 

—TnE OPENING CHAPTERS Of seven series of articles in 
the third annual course of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union will be given in the October ‘‘ Wide Awake.” 
‘*Wide Awake” is the official organ of the Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Reading Union. ‘‘In Case of Accident,” a 
series of twelve lucid, practical talks about emergencies and 
how to meet them, is by Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard Col- 
lege Gymnasium. ‘The third series of ‘* Little Biographies” 
will embody the universally desired knowledge of ** How — 
Success is Won,” and will be written by Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton, recently of the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” editorial staff ; 
these biographies will be welcomed for their freshness, the 
twelve representative men chosen being successfal men of 
our Own time and country. ‘‘ Tales of the Pathfinders,” by 
Arthur Gilman, M.A., will give, under the light of to-day, 
the traditions and romantic history of the earliest Atlantic 
voyages and New World discoveries and conquests. 

—Harrerk & BROTHERS have published during the last 
week ‘‘A Companion to the Greek Testament and 
the English Version,” by Dr. Philip Schaff—a work 
which has grown out of Dr. Schaff’s studies in connec- 
tion with the Revision Committee. The manuscripts of 
the New Testament, their history, general character, and 
Patris~ 
tic quotations; textua) criticism, its nature and object’ 
the origin, number, and classes of the variations, and 
the critical rules to be applied in solving the problems raised 
by discrepancies between the various sources of the text, 
the history of the printed text from Erasmus and Stephens 
to Westcott and Art; the authorized English Version, it, 
origin and character; the Revised Version, its peculiarities | 
and the history of its preparation and publication—are all 
treated of in separate chapters. The fact that the proofs of 
the entire book passed under the microscopic eye of Dr. 
Ezra Abbot will impart additional weight and authority to 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


The reading tastes of the season are somewhat indi. 
cated by the sales of such works as Muuger’s ‘‘ Free- 
dom of Faith,” which is in the sixth edition; A. 8S. 
Hardy’s ‘* Bat Yet a Woman,” which is in its seven- 
teenth thousand, and the translation of Z3chokke’s 
** Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity,” which is 
having an encouraging sale. I meet with considerable 
criticism of the Chautauqua reading course, which is 
superficial and crowded to the extent of urhealthy 
cramming. One young lady has dropped out of the 
Sunday-school to keep up with the Circle, and some 
bave given up the course. In this connection it is 
apposite to note that the ‘‘ Monday Club,” composed 
of Congregational ministers, is about to issue a circu- 
lar for the formation of a ‘‘New England Reading 
Circle.” It will be a four years’ course, adapted to 
the people, brief, popular, and carefully arranged, 
taking up history, science, literature, and religion. 
Only six books will be selected for the year’s reading, 
but a list of books will be given for the direction of 
those who have leisure and tastes to pursue the sub- 
jects at greater length. The basis of the course will 
be history, while science, literature, and religion will 
come in as related subjects, showing how all have 
moved on, par/ passu, with the historical development. 
The history for the first year will cover the time from 
the commencement of the Christian Era to the close 
of the Protestant Reformation ; the second year will be 
devoted to English, and the third to American history, 
reserving the fourth year for more analytical and in- 
ductive methods, taking up such works as Guizot’s 
**C vilization,” and Guyot’s *‘ Earth and Man”— works 
calculated to stimulate thought and strengthen the 
ccnstructive and inductive powers of the mind. It is 
hoped by this brief course of systematic reading to 
help the graduates of our schools and busy people to 
gather and systematize useful knowledge in history, 
science, literature, and religion. Those who pursue 
the course four years will receive a certificate, not as 
a diploma, but as a recognition of what they have 
done. The project seems to me to be eminently 
feasi' le, wise, and essential; and under the guidance of 
the Monday Club, in which are such men as Dunning 
and Boynton, there is every reason to anticipate for 
it success and usefulness. 

Tne annual meetings of the New Hampshire Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian General Association, 
which met at D>ver, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of last week, were well attended and interesting, 
the Hon. L. D Stevens, cf Concord, being Moderator. 


Dr. Leads, of Hanover, preached the opening sermon, 


on ** Coristian Euthusiasm,” showing that the gospel, 
as a religion of truth, holiness, aad benevolence, in- 
spires noblest energy, and implants within us the be- 
lief that there is continually new truth to break forth 
from God’s word. Secretary Dyke, of the Divorce 
League, read a discriminating and incisive paper on 
the dangers wuich threaten the family ; and a commit- 
tee of five was chosen to devise and report measures 
for the protection of the family institution. Kev. G. 
B. Spalding read a thorough and amusing paper on 
church fairs, showing them up and condemning them 
severely. By appointment the question: ‘‘Do the 
fluctuations of religious opinion indicate any danger of 
the permanency of the Christian church ” was dis- 
cussed in the affirmative by the Rev. Swift Byington, the 
Rev. W. A. McGinley taking the negative. Consider- 
able curiosity and some anxiety attended the discus- 
sion, lest haply it might provoke heated debate|in the 
present disturbed state of the churches on theological 
controversies. But both of the essayists were sufii- 
ciently good-natured, and treated their topics in a suffi- 
ciently general way, keeping poised in the air, to pre- 
vent precipitate ani divisive resolutions from being 
sprung upon the body. It is something for a Congre- 
gational Association in these days to steer clear of 
breakers. Asa whole, the meetings were harmonious 
and stimulating in thought, and promotive of good 
fellowship. 

Harvard Upiversity opens with the largest Freshman 
class in its history. Your readers will be glad to 
know that the Annex will have more pupils than ever 
before—over forty in all—and they are drawn from all 
parts of the country, as far away as Texas. I think 
the principal attraction to the young ladies is the 
opportunity to study under the Harvard professors. 
Taey are required to pass the same examinations that 
young gentlemen do.to enter the University ; and their 
marks are exceedingly good. I heard the marks read 
of several who were examined in eighteen subjects, 
and of a possible rank of eight, the Jowest mark on 
any subject was four and eizht tenths, while on/one or 
two subjects it stood at eight, with a general average 
between seven and eight. Some of the young ladies 
stand high in astronomy and Greek, and of those who 
have completed the course several are teaching—one 
at Car!ton College, I think, in the department of 
astronomy. Ii should be remembered that the Annex 
is a ‘society for the collegiate instruction of women,’’ 


with Mrs. Louis Agassiz, President, and Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, Secretary ; but the pupils are under the tuition 
of the Uaiversity professors, and on completing the 
course receive certificates that they have honorably 
and successfully gone through the college curriculum 
for young men. A fund is being raised to enable the 
college to take charge of this department of education. 
Mr. Gilman tells me that the success of the movement 
is beyond the anticipations of its projectors. 

We have already had four political conventions— 
Republican, Democratic, Prohibitory, and Greenback 
—with a fifth in prospect, the seceding part of the 
Greenbackers, led by Moody Boynton. The amusing 
thing is that all these organizations claim to be re- 
formatory, and are trying to save the old Common- 
wealth from disgrace! If one-tenth of the promises 
shall be realized, we shall have an installment of the 
millennium that will enable us to pass along a large 
surplus to our New York friends. Butler is especially 
anxious to save the honor of the Pilgrims from cor. 
ruption and barbarism, while the Republicans feel that 
if they can rescue the State from Butler we shal] 
stand on the border of the promised land. Butler, 
however, as a reformer is a stupendous travesty. He 
reminds me of the Indian, in Maine, who bargained 
away & bear’s skin before he had caught the bear. As 
he had received the price of the skin, he felt that an 
effort should be made to get one. Taking his gun and 
going into the woods he came upon Bruin and fired, 
but missed his game. Running after the fleeing ver- 
min he shouted, ‘‘Hold on! hold on! You are run- 
ning away with a skin that does not belong to you! I 
sold that skin the other day in Bangor.” The reform- 
atory robe does not belong to the hero of Fort Fisher. 

Last week, Thursday, the Episcopal clergymen of 
Boston gave Phillips Brooks a complimentary break- 
fast at the Hotel Brunswick. The occasion was pleas- 
ant both to the distinguished preacher and his brother 
ministers. This occasion, together with Bishop Pad- 
dock’s decennial, I am told, has brought the clergy 
and the Bishop into more congenial relations than have 
existed before in a hundred years. 

At the Congregational Ministers’ meeting on Monday 
morning, the Rev. A. W. Moore, of Lynn, read an 
able essay on the Sources of Christian Evidence, main- 


taining that ‘proof is not primarily the objective 


Christian evidences, but Christian experience obtained 
by a voluntary trust in the gospel.” The paper excited 
sharp discussion and criticism. 


—Professor George Harris, of Andover, commenced 
the supply of Dr. McKenzie’s pulpit in Cambridge last 
week. 

—Professor W. J. Tucker, of Andover, will supply 
the Old South Churcb in Boston from the first of Octo- 
ber till the first of April, after which time the Executive 
Committee are confident that they will have a settled 
pastor. Dr. Tucker will also have charge of the 
Friday evening meetings. 

—Mr. John E. Dodge, who has preached several 
years in Paxton, Mass., without college or seminary 
training, was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Congregational church by a council on Tuesday of 
last week ; Dr. George H. Gould, Moderator, and the 
Rev. H. P. De Forest preaching the sermon. 

—Bishop Paddock confirmed nineteen people in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in North Adams last week. 

—In Adams the Congregational parsonage is being 
repaired ; the Baptists have just finished a new one, 
and the Universalists are building one. 

—The Rev. Michael Burnham has just returned from 
Europe, and preached in his pulpit, the Emmanuel, last 
Sunday. His people gave him areception on Thursday 
evening of last week. 

—The Rev. Charles F. Carter, who was recently 
installed over the newly organized church in West 
Manchester, N. H., by a council of which Dr. G. B. 
Spalding was Moderator, avowed his belief in condi- 
tional immortality. There were no opposing votes; 
three ministers and a layman did not vote. 

—Munson Academy opens very promisingly. Within 
two years students in the classical department have 
trebled, there now being twenty in the Latin and nine 
in the Greek department. 

—In a week or two Houghton, Miffiin & Company 


will publish a life-size portrait of Hawthorne, which 


his daughter says is startlingly life-like. The original 
from which this work is taken was secured by Motley, 
who inveigled Hawthorne into a saloon in London, 
and when the great novelist was unconscious ef what 
was going on, the artist caught him. 

—The musical convention at Worcester the past 
week was a success. 

—Henschel’s symphony concerts will be the rage in 
musica! circles in B»>ston the present season. 

—Indications favor a good meeting of the National 
Council at Concord next week. The Committee of 
Eatertainment will provide for all delegates, and have 
arranged for the care of others at reduced prices. 

OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


The chief event of the present week has been the 
visit of Lord Coleridge, one of the chief law officers of 
England. His reception here has been quite as enthu- 
siastic as at the East. Reaching the city early Sunday 
morning, he drove quietly to his rooms at the Grand 
Pacific, prepared himself to attend church, refused to 
see any Callers or to talk with reporters, and kept the 
day with a reverence for its authority which brought 
delight to thousands of Christians who will never look 
upon his face. Three days were devoted to ‘the 
sights” of the city—its parks, the Lake Shore drive, 
the stock-yards, the State Fair, the law courts, etc. 
Monday afternoon Mr. Coleridge was present at the 
laying of the corner-stone of a building to be erected 
by a few of the merchants of the city for a manual 
training school. The school will receive pupils Janu- 
ary 1, 1884. The character of this new institution, 
which, we believe, is to mark an era in industrial edu- 
cation, has already been described in these columns. 
Monday evening Lord Coleridge received callers in his 
rooms at the hotel. Tuesday evening, as the guest of 
the Bar Association of Chicago, he was welcomed at 
an elaborate banquet, attended by over three hundred 
of our leading lawyers, with a sprinkling of men of 
other professions, and given at the Grand Pacific. 
Judge Drummond presided, and made the opening 
address. Lord Coleridge’s reply was full of good sense. 
Oiher speeches, by the Hon. E B. Washburne, I. N. 
Arnold, Professor Swing, M. W. Fuller, E:q., and E. 
F. Shepard, E:q , of New York, were worthy of the 
occasion and of the men who delivered them. Wednes- 
day evening the Ubief-Justice was the guest of Emory 
A. Storrs, E:q, at the Leland House. There were 
seventy-two persons present, and both the banquet 
and the addresses were of the highest order. His 
Lordship left the city Thursday morning for St. Louis, 
whence he will go to Omaha prior to his return to New 
York. No man has ever had a more honorable or 
hearty reception at the West, and no one has ever 
borne himself with more dignity or shown a truer ap- 
preciation of the honors conferred upon him. The 
visit of such a man to our country cannot fail to be 
advantageous both to England and Americi. It is 


| Significant of the friendship existing between them, 


and of the beginning of a respect on the part of the 
elder nation for the younger which will gain in 
strength every year. 

The Siate Fair, near Garfield Park, in the north- 
western section of the city, was formally opened 
Tuesday. Governor Hamilton was present, and fully 
twenty thousand people. Oa Wednesday, the day of 
Lord Coleridge’s visit, there were not less than forty 
thousand visitors. Oo ‘Thursday the number was 
ninety thousand. The exhibits of cattle, produce of 
ail kinds, machinery, especially agricultural, need e- 
work, etc., are very extensive: [tis with great diffi- 
culty that space has been secured for the extibitors. 
Meanwhile, the Inter-State Exhibition of all the indus- 
tries and productions of the Northwest, in the well- 
known Exposition Building on the Lake Saore, more 
than holds its own, and attracts a large number of 
visitors. The art gallery is unusually attractive. 

We are in the period of religious gatherings, an‘ are 
forming plans for the ministers’ work. If we may 
judge from the reports of the different ministers’ 
meetings, Monday morning, all denominations have 
been greatly quickened by the Christian Convention of 
last week. The Theological Seminaries have opened 
well. The Presbyterian Seminary, so long under a 
cloud, has begun the year with forty students and 
brighter prospects than it has known for a long time. 
The Baptist Seminary at Morgan Park, and the 
Methodist at Evanston, are full, as usual. 

At a recent meeting of the Directors of the New 
West Educational Commiszion, Secretary Bliss re- 
ported that, in accordance with instructions previously 
given, he had provided for the establishment of seven- 
teen new schools in Utah and New Mexico, and the 
employment of twenty-two new teachers. The com- 
mission now has more than fifty academies and 
primary schools under its care. and has appropriated 
nearly sixty thousand dollars for its work this year. 
It looks with confidence to the churches for contribu- 
tions that will warrant a still larger expenditure next 
year. 

The Committee appointed by the last general assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church to look after the inter- 
esta of education, especially in the West, met here 
last week, and, it is understood, determined upon a 
plan of procedure. They considered numerous appeals 
for help from academies and colleges, to which they 
will doubtless respond. The Rev. Arthur Mitchell, 
D.D., of Cleveland, declines the offered secretaryship. 
The Committee will meet again in October, and choose 
some one to fill this important position. In the Pres- 
byterian plan, the aims of our College Society and the 
New West are united. We shall watch results with 
interest, for experience has shown that Christian edu- 
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cation is essential to the stability of our Government. 
Nothing but Christian education will break the power 
of Mormonism, or fit the inhabitants of New Mexico 
for citizenship. 

Apropos of comity, the truth of the following story is 
vouched for by one of the parties prominent iu it. 
Meeting during vacation at Appomattox (a soldiers’ 
settlement in Dakots), and finding that no church had 
been organized there, a bishop of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church and a Presbyterian minister, both 
from Chicago, found upon inquiry that the forty or 
more Christians in the y;lace, representing nearly 
all the denominations, could only be brought together 
in a Congregational church, which they forthwith pro- 
ceeded to organize. A Reformed Episcopalian was 
chosen deacon. A Congregational minister was secured, 
and a thousand dollars raised fora building. The fact 
that so many denominations can be brought together 
in a Congregational church is ho discredit to the 
simple, Scriptural basis upon which its advocates 
believe it stands; and the further fact that men 
prominent as leaders in other denominations unite in 
advising the promotion of a church in which the 
wishes of all Christians can be met, is proof alike of 
their good sense and of their broad Christian charity. 
The church at Wilmette dedicated its new house af 
worship Thursday evening. Dr. Noble preached the 
sermon. 


MISSION NUTES. 


—‘' There is nothing but good news every where,” says Mr. 
Pettee, of Japan, in closing a detailed account of the gracious 
work still in progress in all the cities occupied. Thirty per- 
sous were received into the church of Irrabari, and eight more 
bave applied for admission. The whole city of twelve 
thousand souls is stirred, opposition ended, crowded meet- 
lugs held, and all workers busy. Twenty persons united 
with the church at Tokahashi, and ‘‘all respectable people 
are beginning to feel obliged to attend Christian services in 
order to maintain their social standing.” All this on the 
Island Shikokee, where, a little while ago, preaching for 
Chriet was exposing one’s self to insult! 

—The ‘'' Disciples” are now sending into Japan two mis- 
sionaries, with their wives, making the twentieth society that 
has entered this white harvest field. Would to God they all 
carried the simple banner of Christ, with no sectarian im- 
print upon it! 

—Mrs. Sawayama, wife of a pastor greatly beloved, bas 
passed away, after a Jong and painful illness, by a peaceful 
avd happy death. Miseionary Curtis is moved to-exclaim, 
‘Oh, the sunshine, the peace, the joy that a knowledge of 
eternal life and a Heavenly Father’s love in Jesus Uhrist 
carries with it wherever it goes! How it lightens up the 
lands that were in darkness! How it beautifies the lives and 
sweetens and hallows the deaths of those who believe its glad 
tidings! The empire of Japan, without a shadow of a doubt, 
isto be included in the kirgdom of our Lord. How soon 
shall this be realized is a question for the clurches to an- 
swer. Surely such returns must satisfy every giver, as they 
delight every worker.” 

—From the annual report of the Bulgarian field we glean 
the hopeful news that the past year has been one of sub- 
stantial growth and enconragement in the evangelical commit- 
tees; that the Home Missionary and Publication Society of 
our Bulgarian frieuds, though yet in its infancy, is united 
and prosperous; that there is great harmony between the 
Bulgarian workers in the field und their American he!pers ; 
that the Holy Spirit has specially blessed the work in various 
places during the past winter; and there is an unusual de- 
mand tor immediate and energetic work in the founding of a 
pure, evangelical faith among this most industrious pecple. 
There is also repc rted an increasing demand for the Script- 
ure, and little groups of persons in out-of-the-way places are 
constantly come upon, enlightened by the New Testament, 
unaid:« d by preacher or teacher. 

—The ‘‘ Church Missionary [utelligencer ” prints very fully 
the letters and journals of Messrs. Mackay and O'Flaherty, 
missionaries at Buganda, Mtesa’s Court, for 1882, and 
coming down to last of February of this year. No man can 
read these pages without being profoundly moved with 
admiration for these two men, alone in the heart of Africa. 
Their faith, courage, endurance, tact, are simply marvelous. 
We are not unfamiliar with the literature of African ad- 
venture and evangelization; and we do not hesitate to say 
that more fascinating pages we never read. These men have 
the faculty of making one see them in their daily life, sur- 
rounded by their tangwana (coast men) helpers, at all sorts 
of work, building their own houses, making their own tools, 
building roads and bridges, making gardens, constructing a 
cart, and breaking oxen to draw it, teaching a score or two 
of youth, translating the Scriptures, dealing with a fickle king 
and his court as if masters of diplomacy, but with great 
directness ; and, as the real friends of the miserable African 
court, treating diseases without number and holding discus- 
sions with chiefs. Mr. O'Flaherty says: ‘'Just think, we 
have not only to see to the cultivation and gatpering in of 
crops, but also to the grinding of corn, cooking of porridge, 
baking of bread, cooking of food; also, we have to look 
after the gathering of eggs, the milking of cows, the brewing 
of the beer, the garmests of the lads. In short, we have to 
look after everything.” In the midst of such cares—and the 
story is not nearly told—the thought of getting a footing for 
Christ is all the time uppermost. Onecan but wonder how 
the work of travslation and instruction goes on in such cir- 
cumstances. Mr. O'Flaherty, accustomed to go to a retired 
place tor study, had a terrible encounter with a sorcerer 
armed with a huge club, from whom God mercifully delivered 


him. We have here also an account of the retirement of the 
Roman Catholic priests, who left, they themselves said, 
‘‘witheut a eingte regret,” and this ‘‘though believing 
that their creed is the only way to heaven.”” Their reason 
for leaving was that ‘the unjust nature of the iastitutions 
of the country render missionary work impossible, especially 
the want of family life and the sacredness of the marriage 
tie, combined with the fact that they cannot get liberty to 
go about the country as they would like.”” The Arat’s and 
the Moslem’s faith remain, besides the native superstitions of 
the people, and with these the contest 1s still waging. Al- 
ready several men of jufiuence have thrown away 
their charms and confidence in sorcery. One of these 
chiefs is now teaching his women to read the word of God; 
one followed Mr. Mackay, addressing a crowd, and telling 
how ‘‘ he cast all his charms and his priestly skins and robes 
into the river, and how he was brought to belicve in Jesus 
Christ, the great high priest of Katonda (God), and took to 
learning God’s word.” His speech made a great sensation. 
We incidentally get glimpses of the sort of chief M‘esa is. 
Once upon a time he embraced the Moslem faith and ordered 
all his subjects to do the same on pain of death. While his 
acceptance was merely nominal, some others went farther, 
and were circumcised. When the reaction came he ordered 
the execution of every one who had been circumcised. He 
opened a fair for barter and sale of goods. A poor creature 
found selling spears privately, he ordered to be burned alive. 
Young men are the hope of the mission. They come at no 
little risk, saying, however, thut ‘‘in Buganda people are 
every day put to death for no cffense at all, and they may 
as well be caught for coming here to learn Christianity as 
for no reason at all.” Mtesa wants some things done as they 
do in England. So, on the death of the Queen Dowager, he 
wished to knew how royalty was buried. Mr. Mackay 
described the three royal ccffins, one covered with cloth, 
one of metal, one of wood, outside. He was at once employed 
as undertaker. The grave was about twenty by fifteen feet, 
and thirty feet deep, dug in the center in the late Queen's 
house, lined with bark. ‘lhousands of bark cloths were 
thrown in, the huge box was put in ita place, the cther 
cc fins lowered into it, and thousands of yards of unbleached 
calico filled in. In the heart of Africa, and at great sacri- 
fice, the gospel is being planted by Christ’s faithful embas- 
sadors. The account of the bapti-m of the first con- 
verts is most interesting, and still others are being 
prepared, by faithful instruction, to follow. But 
of even more touching interest is the story of a lad of 
the advanced class, who was taken ill, and his master, 
thinking him struck with the plague, sent him far away to 
die. In vain he tried to get some one to go to the wission 
for medicine. His companion was afraid to go. All day 
long he read the Gospel of St. Murk, and finding himself ia 
distress, and nearing the end of his life, he asked the lad 
with him to fetch water from the poo! and sprinkle some 
on his head, and name over him the names of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and soon after he died. This 
affecting story was told by the lad who baptized him and 
brought to the mission, at the request of the dying boy, his 
Swaheli.Gospel! Surely the Lord looketh after the seed 
sown in silent places! We have dwelt thus at length upon 
the workers and the work of this great missionary society 
on the Victoria Nyanza, that every reader may find his heart 
drawn out toward these servants of the Master, and in prayer 
to God, that he will establich the work of their hands, and 


send them men, as fellow-workers, of a kindred spirit; and 


specially that the faces of Christian women may soon be seen 
in these desolate places. 

—At the Livingstonia Mission on Lake Nyosea, Dr. Lour 
rejoices over the event of his life, the completion of the first 
draft of the translation of the New Testament into Chinyanja. 
He, with a native helper or two, is now to see it through 
the press. This mission, too, seems to be now in the sunshine 
of God’s favor. 

—The Reformed Church of America, at the end of their 
first quarter, report but about one half the receipts of cor- 
responding months last year—which means #10,000 borrowed 
to meet the expense of these three months. 

—The United Presbyterian Church, needing #6.000 per 
month, has been obliged to borrow more than one-half that 
amount. : 

—The American Baptist Missionary Unioa finds its receipts 
for July almost $3,000 leas than those on the same month 
last year. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church closes its year with a 
deficit of $14,000 in its foreign department. 

—The American Missionary Association is delivered froma 
very uncomfortable deficit by a large and timely legacy ; but 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freedmen is already 
$25,000 in debt, and the annonacement is made that the 
Board can go no farther in borrowing. 

—We can see no good reason for thisin a time of general 
prosperity and universal interest in the flelds occupied by 
these societies. These facts are startling; they appeal 
straight to the heart and conscience of the constituency of 
these several societies, that holds ample resources to amend 
this state of things straightway. 

—Per Contra.—The American Board closes its financial 
year with an advance of $60,000 over the receipts of last 
year. Ite annual meeting, now in progress, will have in it at 
least one element of thankegiving. 


MR. HART'S ADDRESS. 


The paper on the Influence of Infant Baptism on the Chil- 
dren Themselves read before the Congregational Club at 
Hartford, Conn., by the Rev. Burdett Hart, of New Haven, 
was a reply to the objection of intelligent and educated men 
that the service can have no effect on the children one way 
or the other. It was said, as a preliminary to the discussion, 
that if God attaches importance to the covenant with be- 
ieving parents and their children, or if an influence of a 


weighty character certainly affects the parent so ¢ ff -ring the 
child, the objection falls of its own weight. I: was then 
maintained that there are mysteries ard potent effects muk- 
ing directly upon the children themselves. 

In the first place God is one of the parties in the covenant, 
and his divine presence and blessing secure the resalt, now 
are your children holy.” In the second piace, the law of 
family unity brings it to pass that in every sincere service of 
infant baptism a direct and powerful effect upon the child is 
secured. The principle of heredity here finds ite finest «x- 
ample and confirmation. In the third place, a very powerful 
effect comes directly upon the baptized child, because in the 
sevice are secured for him the sympathy and prayers of all 
the church. Baptism is a churchly sacrament. In the fourth 
place, a powerful effect comes directly upon the child when 
at length he comes to know what has been done for him in 
baptiem. He grows swiftly into knowledge, and, as an active 
agent, the events that took place in his unconsciousness be- 
come the motives and factors of his profoundest life, and 
enter into the conditions of his immortality. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—Calvin B. Moody, pastor of the church at Center Harbor, N. IL. 


_has accepted a call to the church at Barton, Vr. 


—Joseph W. Backus, pastor oi the church at Rockville, Conn. 
has resigned ; he preached his farewe!l sermon Jast Sunday. 

—Frank'in S. Hatch, pastor of the church at West Hartford 
Conn., has resigned. 

—George E. Hall, pastor of the Firet Church at Vergennes, V°. 
has received a call to the church at St. Albans, Vt. : 

—FP.H. Hasson, editor of the ** Go'den Rule,”’ published in Bos- 
ton, has received a calito the pastorate of the church at Tewksbury, 
Mass. 

—L. F. Crawford was instalied pastor of the church at Topsfield, 
Mase,., September 27. 

—Charies Olmstead, a recent graduate of Union Theologica! Som. 
inary, was ordained by conncil at Walton, N. Y., September 27 

—Joseph A. Ely, pastor of the church at Orange Valley, N. J. 
offered his resignation a short time since; the resignation was not 
accepted, by a vote of 158 to 51. 

—Keuben A. Torry, who has been studying ‘n Germany for the 
past two years, has accepted a cal! to the mission of t:e¢ First Church 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Henry S. Kelsey offered his resignation as pastor of the Center 
Church at New Haven, Conn. The resignation was accepted at the 
church meeting heid last week. 

—M. Angelo Dougherty has accepted the call to the Goedel 
Memorial Caurch at Baldwinsville, Mase. 

—Edward McArthur Noyes,a graduate cf the ‘ust clase at Yale 
Seminary, has accepted a cai! to the churcs at Dilu'h, Minn. 

—George B. Barns, pastor of the church at O1iows, Lil., bas ac 
cepted a call to the charch at Warpeten, D. T. 

—Robert Watts Jamison, pastor of the church at Appicton, Minn., 
has accepted a calito the church at E jot, lowa. 

— Daniel Miles Lewis, a recent graduate of Yale Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a cali to the charch at Gienc Minn. 

—RKobert Parkinaon Herrick, of tue !ast class at Hartford Semi- 
nary, has accepted a call to the chureb at Muntevideo, Winn. 

—Charles P., Watson, pastor of the church at Wabashe, Minn., 
has accepted a call tothe charch at Tracy, Minn. : 

—EJjward R. Creasey, pastor of the Fifteenth Church at Philadel- 
phia, has resigned. 

BAYPTIST. 

—E. A. Mason, of Jersey City, N. J , waa ordained pastor of the 
church at Farmington, Me., September 25. 

— Elisha Benjamin Andrews, who has just -returned from Europe, 
will fill the chair of history and poiitical economy at Brown Uni- 
versity. 

—David Moore, pastor of the church at Geneva, N, Y., has re 
signed, 

—J, C, Rooney, of Bay City, Mich , bas accepted a call to the 
church at Lapeor, Mich. 


@ —William A. Keese was ordaired pastor of the Cary Avenue 


Chorch at Chelsea, Mass., September 2s. 

— Horace C. Hovey, pastor of the Second Church at New Haven, 
Conn., bas received a call to the Second Church at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

EPISCOPAL. 

— Storrs O. Seymour, rector of Michael’s Church at Litchfleld, 
Conn., has acrepted acallto Trinity Church at Hartford, Conn 

—R R Converse, rector of St. John’s Church a: Waterbury, 
Conn., has accepted a cal! tothe church at Corning, N. Y. 

—Paulus Moort was ordained Presbyter by HBi-hop Seymour, of 
Illinois, at St Phillip’s Church, New York, laat Sunday. Mr. Moort 
will go to Africa as a missionary to his own pevp'e. 

—Anthony Wilson Thorold, Lord Bishop of Nochester, England, 
has arrived at Baltimore, Md. ; 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—-William Roberts, Librarian of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and permanent clerk of the General Arsembly, has been called 
to the pastorate of the Lafayette Park Church at St. Louis, Mo, te 
eucceed Dr. Marquis. 

—John C, Blise, pastor of the church at Plainfie'd, N. J.. for the 
past sixteen years, preached his farewell sermon September 238. 

—Theodore F. White has accepted the cail to the church at 
Summit, N. J., and was inatalled October 2. 

—D. W. Moore, pastor of the church at McVeytown, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a cail to the church ai Kenuett Square, Pa. 

—Alfred K. Bates, pastorof the church at Lima, NY ., has re- 
signed, and accepted a call to the church at Council Bluff, Pa. 

—Horatio F. Oimstead, pastor of the church at Rising Sun, Ind, 
has accepted a cai! to the church at Harrisville, Mich. 

—Chariles Robinson occupied the pr lpit of the Memoria! Church, 
New York, for the first time since his return from Europe, lust 
Sunday. 

—Cha'mers Martin and wife were given a farewell reception at 
Westminster Church, at Elizabeth, N. J., previous to their departure 
for India. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Siegfried Kristeller, pastor of the Cook Street Method!st Epis- 
copal Church at Brooklyn, N.Y., died September 26, aged forty-seven 
years. 

—Charles A. Hayden (Universalist), pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah at Portlaud, Me , bas resigned. 

~-William H. Van Doran rmed), of Dufreestville, N. Y., has 
received a cali to the church at Ponds, N. J. 

—Albert Smith has taken charge of the Free Methodist Church at 


Saratoga, N. We 
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OLD TIMES IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Weed’s Autobiography abounds in 
descriptions of homely life in this State 
in the early part of the century. These 
pictures of a by-gone age are extremely 
interesting ; here is one of them: 

‘* When your trouzhs were dug outof bass- 
wood (for there were no buckets in those 
days), your trees tapped, your sap gathered, 
your wood cut, and your fires fed, there was 
l-isure either for reading or ‘ sparking.’ 
And youthful denizens of the sap-bush 
will ever forget their share in the transparent 
and delicious stresks of candy congealed and 
cooled in snow while ‘ sugaring-off’ ? 
Many 34 farmer's son has found his best op- 
portunity for mental improvement in hisinter- 
vals of leisure while tending sap-bush. Such, 
at any rate, was my own experience. At 
night you had only to feed the kettles and 
keep up your fires, the sap having been 
gathered and the wood cut before dark. Dur- 
ing the day we would also lay in a good stock 
of * fat pine,’ by the light of which, blazing 
brightly in front of the sugar-house, in the 
posture the serpent was condemned to assume 
as a penalty for tempting our great first grand- 
mother. I have passed many and many a de- 
lightful nigbt in reading. 1 remember in this 
way to have read a ‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’ and to have obtained from ita 
better and more enduring Knowledge of the 
events and horrors, and of the actors in that 
great national tragedy, than I have received 
from all subsequent readings. I remember, 
also, how happy I was in being able to bor- 
row the book of a Mr. Keyes, after a two- 
mile tramp through the snow, shoeless. 

‘**Though but a boy, I was large, healthy, 
strong, not lazy, and therefore ambitious to 
keep up my row in planting, hilling, and hoe- 
ing potatoes and corn. The principal em- 
ployment of the farmers of Cincinnati fifty 
years ago was in clearing their land. Cattle, 
during the winter, for want of fodder, were 
turned out to browse in the slashinpgs. As the 
work of clearing the land was too heavy for 
men single-handed, chopping and logging 
‘bees’ were modes resorted to for aggregat- 
ing labor. These seasons of hard work were 
rendered exciting and festive by the indis- 
pensable gallon bottle of whisky. There were 
bees also for log-house raising. After the 
loggings and as the spring opened came the 
burning of the log aud brush-heaps, and the 
gathering of the ashes. 

‘* But little wheat was grown there then, and 
that little was harvested with the sickle, the 
ground being too rough and stumpy for 
cradling. 

‘‘Our first acquisition in the way of live 
stock was a rooster and four hens; and I 
remember with wbat a gush of gladness I was 
awakened at break of day the next morning 
by the ioud, defiant voice cf chanticleer; and 
when, several days afterward, | found a real 
hen’s nest in a brush-heap, with eggs in it, | 
cackled almost as boisterously asthe feathered 
mother whom I had surprised in the feat of 
parturition. 

‘* The settlers employed in clearing and bet- 
tering their land raised just enough to live on 
from hand to mouth. Their principal, and 
indeed only, reliancelfor the purchase of neces- 
saries from the store was upon their ‘ black 
salts.’ For these the merchants always paid 
the highest price in cash or goods. 

‘*T rememoer the stir which @ new store, 
established in Lisle (some seven or eight miles 
down the river) by the Rathbuns, from Ox- 
ford, created in our neighborhood. It was 
‘al! the talk’ for several weeks, and untila 
party of housewives, by clubbing together 
their products, fitted out an expedition; 
vehicles and borses were scarce, but it was 
finally arranged ; 4 furnishing a wagon, Ba 
horse, C a man, and D a boy to drive. Four 
matrons, with a commodity of black salts, tow 
cloth, flax, and maple sugar, went their way 
rejoicing, and returned triumphantly at sun- 
set with fragrant bohea for themselves, plug 
tobacco for their husbands, flashy calico for 
the children, gay ribbons for the girls, jack- 
knives for the boys, crockery for cupboard, 
and suuff for ‘ granny.’ 


‘*This expedition was a theme for mueh 
gossip. The wonders of the new store were 
described to staring eyes and open mouths. 
The merchant and his clerk were criticised 
in their deportment, manners, and dress. 
The former wore shiny boots with tassels, 
the latter a rufile shirt, and both smelt of po- 
matum! I do not believe that the word 
‘dandy’ had then been invented, or it cer- 
tainly would have come in play on that 
occasion. Thirty years afterwards I laughed 
over all this with my old friend General Kan- 
som Kathbun, one of the veritable proprietors 
of that new store. 


‘‘I attended one regimental review, or 
general training, as it was called. It was an 
eminently primitive one. Among the officers 
two had chapeaux, to which Captain Carley, 
one of the two, added a sword and sash ; four 
feathers stood erect upon felt hats ; there were 
fifteen or twenty muskets, half a dozen rifles, 
two hoarse drums, and as many ‘spirit stir- 
ring fifes.” Of rank and file there were about 
two hundred and fifty. In the way of 
refreshments there was gingerbread, black- 
berry pie, and whisky. But there were 
neither ‘sweat leather,’ ‘little joker,’ nor 
other institutions of that character upon the 
ground. Having, before leaving Catskill, 
seen with my own eyes a live Governor (Mor- 
gan Lewis) review a whole brigade, I regard 
ed that training as a decided failure. 

‘*There were neither churches nor ‘etated 
preachers’ in town. A Methedist minister 
came occasionally and held meetings in 
private houses, or at the school-house. In 
the wiuter there was a schoo! on the river, 
and the master, who ‘boarded round,’ must 
have had a good time of it on johnny-cake for 
breakfast, lean salt pork for dinner, and 
samp and milk’for supper. There were but 
few amusements in those days, and but little 
of leisure or disposition to indulge in them. 
Those that I remember as most pleasant and 
exciting were corn huskings and coon-hunts. 
There was fun, too, in smoking woodchucks 
out of their holes.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Brooks’s New Volume. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENG- 
LISH CHURCHES. 


By the Rev. Phillips Brooks. lvol. 12mo0. $1.75. 

Mr. Brooks's sermons are so earnest, so direct in 
purpose, so devout and practical, that is only .neces- 
sary to annonnce an:w volume of them to ineure 
for it an eager reception. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL WILBER- 
FORCE. 


Abridged from the 3-ve!. London edition. 1-vol. 
Octavo. $3.00 


** Wiberforce was the leading prelate of his time, 
and his memoir is closely interwoven with the most 
important characters an oe of English History, 
both of Church and State 


EPOCHS IN CHURCH HISTORY, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By the Rey. E. A. Wash- 
burn, D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 


THE HYMN SERIES. 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 


A fine edition of Faber’s beanutifal hymn. With 
eee illustrations in the highest style of 
e art 


THE EVENING HYMN. - 


By John Keble, D.D. 


BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 


By Francis Ridley Havergal. 


The three books mer tioned above are a!] fine edi- 
tions of favorite Hymus, and are issued in the new 
and pepneres style known as ‘‘fringed books,” 
having beautiful chromo and beng decorated 
with silk fringe and tassels. 4to 

same volumes are also in elaborate 
cloth bindings at $1.5). 


THE RAVEN, 


By Edear A. BP A new edition of this favorite 
poem is iesned ™ the same as n Series. 
In Siik Fringe....... 


FOR CHILDREN. 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Printed in Colors. 

And og aad edged by all experts in book-making as 
the finest example of color-book printing ever 
shown in the American market. 4to. $2.00. 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
Two New Volumes. 


PADDY FINN; Or, The Adven- 
tures of a Midshipman Afloat and 
Ashore. 

lvol. 4to. $2.00. 


WON FROM THE WAVES. 
A Story of Adventure. lvol. 4to. $2.00, 


There volumes are in Kingston's well known and 
fascinating sty.e, and are of great interest to boy 
readers. 


SELF-CONQUERED; 
Or, THE BELTON SCHOLARSHIP. By Bern- 
hard Hellman. ivol. 4to. $2.00. 


FROM CADET TO CAPTAIN. 
A TALK OF ae LIFE. By Jotn Percy 


E. P. DUTTON & €O., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 


Must the Old Testament Go ? 
By REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Take it all in all, thistis, perhaps, most nearly the 
book for the hour, wherever the Bible is read. 

**Itis worth ten times ite cost.’’—[{Christian Mir- 
ror, Portland. 

** Vigorously answers the attack.”’ 
—{Lewiston Jou 

** Adapted for wide po ular reading. ”"—{Sunday- 
School Times, Phila 4 

** An able book. mos Congregationalist, Boston. 

16mo. Cloth. Red edges, # cts., postpaid. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 


178 Washingtern St., Bosten. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“ WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


STEP HEN M.D. A story.12m0.$1.75 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


1. My Desire. ‘A Story. 12mo. $1.75 
2. The EndofaCoil. A Story. ‘ 1.75 
3. The Letter of Credit. A Story. ‘' 1.75 
4. Nobody. A Story. - as 1.75 


** She has an ample fund of bnmor, a keen sense 
of the ridicnious, and a rare facuity of painting 
homely truths in felicitous phrases.’’—{ Leader. 

**The purity of sentiment which characterizes 
the works of this author makes them welcome in 
every - 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Old Helmet, - - $2 25 
Melbourne House, - - 200 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 Broadway, - New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


Just Out ! 


THE SONG TOWER, 


By J. Wa. SurFern and J. B. Feraeuson, 


For Singing-Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Song Tower isa strong, useful work for 
inetruction and practice, full of newand pleasing 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., and 
— a place in every School and Home in the 

THE oes TOWER contains 160 pages, and is of- 
fered at a «reat reduction in price 


Only per Dezen by 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 
We are prepared to offer special induce- 
ments to Music Teachers who need a new 
book for their classes during the coming 
season. 


BIGLOW & MATIN 
76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH 8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


Musical Associations in search of music to 
practice will do well to examine the following, 
by eminent composers, and not too difficult : 


Light of the World (02 setyan.s new and very 


NOC] cai. st. Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 


Flight ESYDt ces cents). Cantata by Berlioz. 


Bligd King impressive Can- 


Ruth and Boas Charming Pastoral Can- 


RedeMptiod (so cents). By J. C. D. Parker. 


Christmas (80 centa). Cantata Ly Guttergon. 
Damnation Of FaUst 


F orty-Sixth Psalm (80 cents). By Dudley Buck. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreox & Co., %7 Broadway, New York. 


E. P. Roe's New Novel, 
“HIS SOMBRE RIVALS,” 


is now published and for sale at all 

book-stores. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. First 

edition, 25,000 copies. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


WANTED! 
COPIES OF NO. 11, VOL. XXVIIL., 


ISSUE OF 


The Christian Union for September 13. 
We bave run out of this number, and 
shall be obliged if any of our subscribers 
will forward copies that they can ayeee. 
This will greatly oblige 
L. F. ABBOTT, 
Manager Christian Union. 


Of the three hundred give but three.” 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


DELPHIC INSTITUTE, 
New Milferd, Ct. 

E. E. Criarg, formerly principal of STRATFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious house, 
surrounded by twenty acres of ground, one-half mile 
southeast of the lovely and healthful village of New 
Milford, on the Housatonic Railroad, is prepared to 
take twenty-five boys to thoroughly fit either for 
College or Business. For circu!ars address as above. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Oolleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligsn' advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., Seoretary, 
7 East 14th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 
EW aprers, N. 
Maj LINT, "Principal. 


UGA 


HEN EVIERE INSTITUTE. Established — 
1865. French, English. and German Boarding 
apd Day Schoo! for Young Ladies, 153 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; reopens,September 
10. Thorouxh courses in French, English. and 
German Lapguages taught by experienced NATIVE 
Teachers. FRENCH the language of the family. 
Rev. A. STAMM, Mne. J. M. née 
GALLorT, Principais. 


HILDREN’S BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Parents who are Boarding, traveling, or not 
in health, may secure every desirable care and in- 
struction for their children by addressing for circue 
lar or calling at once on Mr. JAMES ©. BEECHER, 
Riverside, Conn. 


ere HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
For Boys. 

On the west bank of the Hudson, 800 feet above 
and overlooking the river, near West Point. 

Grounds, 12 acres; also mountain farm and forest, 
600 acres. 

Large and beautiful gymnasium building just 
completed. 


O. COBB, A. M., Principal, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ACADEMY. 


South Ryfield. Kane x ¢ Maas. 
One hundreth and twentieth y school 
for boys Number of pupils Hinited. Boys fitted 


for Harvard and other colieses, for scient' fic schools 
and the Institute of Technology. A farm of over three 
se ed acres belongs to the schoo! and adjoins the 
ademy «rounds. Good — for salt-water 

and boating. Addr 
JOHN AN PERKINS, Principal, 


= 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
For circulars, address 

MISS MONTFORT. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, . 
Worcester, Jians., 
begins ita 28th year September 11, 1483. STUDIES: 
The most practical English and Academic branches, 
including Natural Sclences and Civil Engineering. 
For circular apply to O. B. METCALF, A. M., 
Superintendent. 


SEMINARY . 
for Young Ladiesand Little Girls, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fits for graduation, for collewe, and for Harvard 
and Columb'a Examinations. 
ANNE J. STONE. MARIANA SLADE Hopson, 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New England Con- 
eervatory, Boston, Mass. 


N Iss BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Coon. 

Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 


children afforded a permanent home and fu!l charge . 


taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 
from 8225 to 8300, according to age and atudies. 
Send for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


ISS NORTH AND MISS BARNES’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
1,961 Madison Ave., near 125th St. 
Preparation for Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and 
Harvard; pupils prepared heré reesived at Wellesley 
without further examination; classes for children 
and for advanced study in specia) branches. Opens 
October 1. 


— DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 

19 East 124th Street. 
2th Year. Academic and Collegiate court . m 
English, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 

and Drawing. 

The school is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian character. 

Reopening Sept. 12. 


INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. Y. 


S600 a Year. HENRY TATLOCEK, Principal 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
For circulars, address OOL. U. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 
Principal. . 


OUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY 
INSTITUTE. 


Dr. Warring’s Boarding School. All ages. Num- 
ber limited. Special a ti 

ry but not the 
where 


of, kind, _and proper treatmen with selene 


and full description. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘LEADING SCHOOLS. 


T. RBOARDING AND DAY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
and 23 West second Street, 
ew York 
Reopens October 3, 1883. . Studio— 
—Separate department voune 
Mas. THEOD’ [RVING. 
Miss L. I. HO 


AYLOR HOME SCHOOL, 
12 Slocum Ave., Syracure, N. Y. 
Kducatee, with others, the daughters of parents 
gOlug abroad, Begins Sept. 17. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR, A.M. 


SENMNIINARY (Suburban) FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Belleville (Heights), N. J —Citv advantages 
$500 per annum. Day scholars, $150. Apply to- cir- 
cular. 
Mrs. GASHERIE De WI1T, Principat. 
DR. DIO LEWIS, Dirvctor Puysicat Culture. 


MLE MISS&S GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS TO 

the Misses Green), formerly ot No. 1 Fith Ave., 
will reopen their English and French boarding and 
day school tor young ladies,on THURSDAY, Sept. 27, 
1383. at No. 63 Fitth Ave., New York © ity. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 25th, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
tte affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1882, to 31st. December, 
Premiums on Potcies not marked 
off ist January, 1882.............. 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid the 
same peri $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses.. - $828,304 50 


The Company has the ssets, vis.: 
United States and state of 
York Stock, City, Bank and sthae 


by Stocks, and other- 
Real “Bstate and Claims due the | 
531,118 15 


estimated at.... ...... 
& Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 U2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their ee al representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be ee at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty wae cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HORACE GRAY 
EDMUND Ww. OORLIES, 


ES HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, G GE W ANE. 
DON W.BUBNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. BA 8. G.DE FORSST, 
STUGIS SAMUEL WILLET 
BENJ. H. FIELD, AS. D LEVEKIC 
JOSIAH O. LO WILLIAM BRYOE, 
IAME DODGE, WILLIAM H. F 
BOYAL PHELPS, O8.B.O ODDINGTON, 
.F. YOUNGS, §$HORAO UBB 
A. HAND WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
D. HEWLETT, JOHN BI 
- WEBB N. DENTON 8 
BURDETT. 


JOHN JONES, President. 
CHARLES QENNIS, Vice-President. 
WwW. H. H. MOORK, 2 Vice-Pree'’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, Bed Viee-Pree't. 


Ordinary Stock, in shares of $50 cach, in The 


London and Westminster Investment Com. 
pany of Ontario, organized to conduct a very 
prolitable investment business inthe United 
States and Canada, is offered for subscription 
at Par, in amounts to suit investors. Full in- 
formation on application to the Managing 


Director, EDWARD LE RUEY, LONDON, CANADA. 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 
Obtained for Mechanical Devi 
Designs, and Labels. 


PATENT 
ons Free. Our ‘ ‘Guide tor Obtain. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 


Parchasers will do well to examine person- 
ally at the warerooms of the manufacturers, 
46 Exet 14th St (Union Square) New York, 
the finest assortment of the best Organs 
we have ever offered ; insolid cases of vaiural 
woods, or elegantly decorated in gold, sil- 
ver, and colors. Many new styles are 
ready this season. Prices $2210 $900 Sixty 
styles are from $78 to #200 For cash, 
easy payments, or rented, with agreement 
that it rent be promptly paid until it amounts 
to the price of the organ it becomes the prop- 
erty of the person hiring without further pay- 
ment. 

That these Organs are the best in the 
world is proved by tbe award to them of 
highest honors at every great world’s 
exhibition for sixteen years: no otner 
American Organs having been found equal to 
them at any. A cable dispatch annuunces 
that they are again recipients of highest 
award at the International Industrial 
Exhibition now in session at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 


Illustrated Catalogues free. We usu- 


jally have on hand tn our own warerooms 


special styles not in catalogue, and second- 
hand organs which we can «ffer at very low 
prices. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co. 


Seas 154 Tremont Street. New York, 
6 East Fourteenth Street. Chicago, 
e 149 Wabash Avesue. 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 


Unton Undergarments. 
E. 14th Veat and Drawers in One. 
EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all 
weightsaof Merino Nii 
and Oashmere: 
Chemisettes, ' 
Princess ettes, 
Equipotse, Eman. | 
cipation, ress 
Reform and Com- 

\ fort Watista. 
Corded Watsts 
Aa Specialty. 
Brace 
‘orset com- 
Price, 2.25. bi nN ed. Shou!- 
der Braces, Abdominal Supporters, Obstetric Ban - 
dages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sanitary Nap- 
kines, etc. Custom work promptly attended to. 
NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
G East 14th St., N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878 
BAKER 


Breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely 
Vocoa, from which the excess o1 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theretore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing. 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER &09., Dorchester, Mass 
“BEST IN THE WORLD. 


E = 
LADIES ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC. 


Storekeepers are obliged to pay a little more for thi: 
Silk than for ordinary kinds, but enterprising merchant: 
will keep what their customers ask for. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with one OF 
first-class merchants in every city, where our 


not already sold, to keep a full lino of our silks Ww hic} 
are now sold by more than six thousand leading Dr: 
Goods and Notions houses in the United St: tes. 

If your storekeepers will not supply you with ou? 
goods, send 50 cents by mail for a bex of samples 

We manufacture a full line of Spool Silk. E iderys 
Silk, Etching, Filloselle and Knitting Silks, alse Pur 
Dye Machine-Twist and Sewing Silk for manuta: oar iis 
purposes; and the celebrated ate nt Quill Twist. 

We sell waste Embroidery Silk, odds and ends, as 
sorted colors, at @@ cents per oz. 

bs Vaste Sewing Silk Dlack or colors, 20 ets. per oz. 

‘nd two 3c. postage stamps for 4x- passe giv 

"rules and ‘signs for Siik Knitti 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mills at London, Conn. 


Please mention this paper. 


ut This 0 


rn to us with TEN 
crs & & you'll get by mau 
AGOLDEN BOX OF GOODS 
ring you in RE MONEY, = One Month, 

han anything else in America. A eCertaint 
eed no capital. M. Y York. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT 


Fulton Street 


Those answering an Advertisement wtit 
confer a favor upen the Advertiser and 
Publisher ty stating that they saw the 


Adverticement in The Christian Union. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


1839. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS. TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton St., 


Offer a Newand Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 
Lignums, Ol-Clothe, 
ALSO, 

LACE CURTAINS, LAMBRFQUINS, COBNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atiamtic Awenue, 
Cor. Henry Street, Brooklyn. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 
Pillsbury Flour, 
Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


and a large assortment of Fine Family 
Groceries, 

Families returning to the city and about%laying in 
their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


121 Atlantic Ave.. Cor. Henry St. 


Burt’s Shoes, 


- 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


282 FULTON St., N. Y 
for their I!lustratedCata- 
lowue d 


Christian Union. 


BARBOUR’S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 


1784. (In One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 
Attractive 
and Useful 
Occupation 


Dlustrated book 
ale with full particu- 
Vf lars and instruc- 
tions, by mail, 2% 
cen ta. 
Lace 60, 
$2. SS each 
on 
“(0 
ite 


Brewn, ted for Crotchet Lace 
work. lax Threads for hand and 
machine wo 


For sale by Fas and D D 
out tha apeine cy ry Goods Dealers through 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street, San Francisco, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 
Fine White ch China Dinner oe, 149 pcs. B30 
pes 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pes..... 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Ten Bes Seta, 44 pcs. 8 


Illustrated and Priee-list mailed on 
HADLEW insti New York 
° te, New York ty. 


steamer free of 


COPYRICHTED BY THE OOMESTIC’ S. M,CO.NEW- YORK 1882. 
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THE | LIGHT RUNNING 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 


160 pp., fine paper, large type; by Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev, J. E. Rankin, D.D. 

The musicin GosprL ts such that children 
can sing, the melodies all **taking.’* and the words 
selected with great care. No **doggerel rhymes’ 
appear In the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPEL Betis. Sample copy by mall for 
25 cents in postage s(amps, 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICACO,. 


THE DINGEE & GUNARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all laieled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $35 
26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
&#@-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Adress 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., ~ 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


iF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele 
gance of Form,”’ be eure 
and get 


Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


ae It is particularly adapted 
ers. ce by mai 0. ON 
& CO., New Haven, Conn: 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
\BANNERS 


IN SILK AND GOLD. 
| Send for Hand- Book, by mail, free, to 


LAR 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Charches, 
Tewer Clocks, etc., ate Prices 
~ and catalogues sent free. 
H.McSHANE & Co., Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY.’ 


ire Copper and Tin for Ch 
ls, Fire Alarms,F arms,@tc, PU 
WAKKAN ThD. Catalogue sent 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorabiv known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


K. 127 Place, West 
Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. S. Banners. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIII. No. 14. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Oflicial reports from Rome state that 
the loss of life from the earthquake at 
Ischia was 1,990, and 374 people were 
injured. 

—This is fact, not rumor: * De clear- 
ness of a man’s eye doan al’ers come from 
his soul. De hawk has got a mighty 
keen eye, but, Lawd! what a rascal he 
is !”"—[{Arkansaw Traveler. 

—The Woman’s Temperance Conven- 
tion was held September 27 at Pough- 
keepsic. N. Y. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed favoring scientific temperance in- 
struction in the schools of the State, and 
looking to the passage of a law to that 
effect by the next Legislature. 

—The ringing of the curfew bell was 
resumed at Stratford-on-Avon on the 
night of September 11. One of the in- 
teresting features of the revival of an 
ancient custom is this fact, that the cur- 
few is rung upon the bell which was 
tolled at Siakespeare’s funeral. 

—The Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
have acknowledged President Arthur's 
congratulatory telegram sent at the open- 
ing of the lines of the Central and South 
American Telegraph Company. They 
septareturn message on September 26 
to the President at Washington. 

—The schooner Kodiac,’’ from the 
Nortb, arrived in San Francisco, Cal., 
September 26, with four Alaskan mum 
mies which are supposed to be at least 
three centuries oid. They are intended 
for the Berlin Museum, and are similar 
to those in the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. 

—L ord Coleridge, of England, who is 
just now being lionized (it would be 
inore patriotic to say eagle-ized) about 
America, was in Chicago last week, and 
declined to inspect the process of sausage- 
making at the slaughter-houses, saying 
quietiv: ‘‘I eat sausages myself some- 
times.”” Wise man! 

—The rocket factory at the arsenal in 
Woolwich, England, exploded September 
24, as the resuit of a fire in the main 
building. The explosions were fearful, 
and declared by old veterans as frightful 
as if occurrinz in an actual siege. Two 
employees of the arsenal were killed, and 
the loss on property is estimated at two 
thousand pounds. 

—The formal opening of the Ozontz 
School for young ladies, at Philadelphis, 
look place September 27. The build- 
ing in which the school is now estab. 
lished was formerly the residence of Jay 
Cooke, who gave it the name Ogontz in 
remembrance of an old Indian chief, a 
friend of his childhood. 


—The cable railway across the great 
East River Bridge seems destined to a 
life of hardship. We first hear that it is 
running smoothly, and then that it bas 
etopped for repairs; one day it’s all 
right, the next ivs all wrong, and so, 
with such a pendulum-like reputation, 
‘we think we would trust more to our 
own feet than to the complicated system 
of wheels, cables, grips, drums, and other 
things, which have been loaded on the 
bridge for the public benefit. 


AKRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CON- 
SUMPTION AND HOLDING THE 
DISEASE IN CHECK, 


The action of Compound Oxtgen in arresting the 
cof Consumpuonp and oidins the disease in 
che. k ha» been very marked under our Treatment. 
The following is one of many cases: 


**“WENTWORTH, N.S., July 2th. 1882, 

‘*Dre STAWKEY& Dear Strs:—I have been 
using Compound Oxyxeen about e even months with 
wood resiiite. Oth-r remedies had failed; physicians 
me no en: t, an | seeing your adver- 
tisemext I reso ved to try it, vut only as au experi- 
ment Wher I had used it afew weeks a decided 
im provement wasapparent. Night eweata, vomiting 
after mea's. raising of blood. an: other threatening 
fymptomsx were soon brought under control. My 
diwestion improved; my anpet'te became good; tn- 

eed, my whole *ystem emed to undergo a change 
for the wetter during the first three weeks. During 
the time tliat has intervered the above-named sy mp- 
toma have been h‘ld in check. I am much better at 
the pre-ent ur ting than wasa yearaxo. Itis with 
feelings of wratituce that I ackvowledge the great 
and unexpected benefit derived from your Trest- 
ment. Iam not we)), 1 do not «xpect to wet well, as 
one of my /unws is conxiderab y broken. But your 
Treacuuent, by controlling and holding in «heck my 
tym, tome, will certainly proleng 

Our ** Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” Be 
a history of the discovery aud mo. e of action of this 
Temarkabie curative ag: nt, and a large record of 
ising cures in Cousumption, Catarrh, Neural- 
gia, B onchiti«, etc., need bys range of 
chronic diseases, | be sent f Address Drs. 
BIARKEY & PALEN, and Girard St., Philada, 


— 


Dnblisher’s Desk. 


New YoOrK,. 4, 1883. 


The following offer will probably not 
suit the ‘‘ good material” found in the 
‘* Publisher’s Desk” of The Christian 
Union September 20; but there is no 
harm in announcing it: 


**T will take the boy, as assistant at the desk of a 
proof-reader, to learn to set type—no other duties 
whatsoever—and pay him $3 50, $4, $4t0, and $5a 
week for each quarter of the firet year, with the 
privilege on my part of doing better than this by 
him if he proves especially apt ; he having the privi- 
lege of canceling the engagement at any time, with 
4 forinight’s notice. 

** His aim would be to-eventually become a pub- 
lisher, or anything eonnected with the printing 
business. The business is in New York City. 

** Yours in haste, —,” 


A boy who will answer the above re- 
quirements will be put in communication 
with the writer by sending his address 
to this office. 


BEST BAKING POWDER. 


Interesting Tests made by the Gov- 
ernment Chemists. 


Dr. Edward G. Love, the prerent Analytical Chem- 
ist for the Government, has recently mude some 
interesting experimente asto the comparative value 
of baking powders, Dr. ve’s teste were made 
to determine what brands are the most economica! 
to use, and as their capacity lies in their leavening 
power, tests were directed solely to ascertain the 
availabie gas of each powder. Dr, Love’a report 
gives the following : 

Name of the 
Baking Powders. 


Strength 
Cubic Inches Gas 
reach ounce of Powder, 


** Royal” (cream tartar powder)............. 127.4 
** Patapsco ” (alam powder).... ........ ae 
** Ramford’s”’ (phosphate) fresh............ 122 5" 
* Rumford’s (phosphate) old ........ .... 32.7° 
** Hanford’s None Such” 121 6 
** Hanford’s None Such” old .......... .... $4 35 
* Charm” (slum powder) 116 9° 
* Amzzon” (alum powder)  _......... .... 
Cleveiarnd’s (short weight 0z)......... 110 8 
Snow Fiake ” (Groff’s, St. Pan 101 88 
* Lewis's” Condensed 
“C.E Andrews & Co.’s” tebe: alum)... 78.17* 


*In his re the Government Chemist says: 


‘“*T regard all alum powders as very unwhole- 
some. Phoephate and Tartaric Acid powders liber- 
ate their gas too freely in process of ing, or un- 


der varying climatic chanves aeffer deterioration.” 

Dr. H. A. Mott, the former Government Chemiet 
after a careful and elaborate examination of the 
various Baking Powders of commerce, reported to 
the Government in favor of the Royal bran 


HOW 'TO READ A NEWSPAPER. 


1. Get a paper that is worth reading. 

2 Get time to read it. 

3. Scan the headings of the articles to 
find out what is in the paper. 

4 Read what interests you; interest 
is to reading what appetite is to eating. 

5. Read what will be useful to you— 
morally, intellectually, or financially ; 
therefore— 

6. Do not read the ‘‘ murders ;” they 
w'll do you no good unless you are a de- 
tective. 

7. Read the local news; your first in- 
terest is to be well informed dbout your 
own community. 

8. Read the paragraphs before you 
read the long editorials; it is more im- 
portant for you to know what is hap- 
pening than what the editor thinks 
about it. | 

9. Digest what you read ; read it care- 
fully, think about it, examine yourself 
respecting it, tell some one else what 
you have learned from it. 

10. Don’t believe everything you see 
in print; remember that there is a » devil 
in the printer’s office. 

11. Read more than one paper; if you 
are a Republican occasionally read a 
Democratic journal; if you are a Demo- 
crat occasionally read a Republican 
journal. This 1s a large world; no one 
can tell you all about it. 


Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness, and 
sleeplessness. 


ever found which has become a necessity in 


GROWTH OF A LARGE INDUSTRY. 


Such has been a owth of the bus ness of 
Wm. Knabe & Co., piano mannfacturers, that 
even their immense gern have not been 
large enough for them. To accommodate 
this increasing business they have leased a 
large and convenient building just opposite 
their factories. The building was formerly 
used as a tobacco factory, and its size suite 
well for the purposes to which it now will be 
put. The building is on the southwest corner 
of Eutaw and West Streets, fronting 155 feet 
on West Street and 45 feet ‘deep, with an en- 
gine house 40 by 45 feet. It is four stories in 
height, with a basement. By this extensive 
addition the firm will be able to increase its 
prodnction to seventy pianos a week.—[ Bal- 
timore American. 


‘*My mother began gaining from first dose 
she took of Dr. Gravee’ Heart Regulator 
She is rid of those bad feelings about her 
heart now; the relief is permanent: other 
remedies only helped for a few minutes.”— 
Miss Clara Bradt, Lawton, Mich. $1 per 
bottle at druggists’. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NECESSITY. 


Dr. C. O. Fives, Portland, Me., says: ‘' 
all the samples of medicine sent me during 
the past twelve years, it is the only one I have 


my household.” e 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, i is a consideration Which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affectiqns 
of this class, That eminent) physician, 


Prot. F, Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical & 


School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant 80 good as AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
threat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
lil., who says :— 

“IT have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
paration of so great valueas AYER's CHERRY 

*"ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lunge. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
Who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has onee been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease susce 
tible of cure, who has not been ma 
well by it. 

AYER'’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larny ygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Thoseanswering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


Publisher by atating that they saw the | 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July 1st, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THREE WARNINGS. 


A SICK STOMACH—AN ACHING HEAD—AND 
CONSIDERABLE GENERAL DEBILITY, ARE 
THREE WARNINGS WHICH IT IS MADNESS 
TO DISREGARD. DANGEROUS DISEASES MAY 
BE EXPECTED TO FOLLOW THEM IF NOT 
ARRESTED WITHOUT DELAY. TONE THE 
RELAXED STOMACH, CALM THE EXOITED 
BRAIN, INVIGORATE THE NERVOUS SYS- 
TEM, AND REGULATE THE BOWELS, WITH 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APKRIKNT IF 
YOU WIsH TO ESCAPE THE EVILS WHICH 
THE PREMONITORY SYMPTOMS INDICATE 
HOW MANY CONSUMING FEVERS, VIOLENT 
BILIOUS ATLACKS, NERVOUS PAROXYSMS, 
AND OTHER TEKRIBLE AILMENTS MIGHT 
BE PREVENTED IF THIS AGREEABLE AND 
INCOMPARABLE SALINE TONIO AND AL- 
LERATIVE WERE ALWAYS TAK&N IN TIME ? 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


! 


It applies Medicated 

Air to the mucous linin 

of the Nose, Throat an 

hours out of t 

four—whilst sleeping as 
usual. It isa mechanical 
Pillow, containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
cineand valves to control 

tubes medicine an 
(Being CURED.) balms used in these re- 
servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 

science. Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hawwan J. Winthrop, Me., says: Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the PILLow- INHALER, I heartily recommend it.” 

Miss Mansoniz Mansn, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
have used the and cap speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.” 

Mas. M. J. Cuapwicx, Mullica Hill, N. J., says: “T bad 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consumption. 
The Prttow Inmacer has wrought such a cure for me that | feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the gn - it to others.” 

Rev. P. R. Roses rt, Vineland, N. J., sincerely re- 
commend the PiLtow- InmaLeR to my triends who have Lung, 
Throat or Catarrh trouble. 


Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent 
Sree. Address, "HE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiet & Co., Portland, Me. 


$72 A WEEK, $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
Quttit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Me. 


erday at home. Samples free. 
$5 to $20 a & Mae 


“WANTS,” 


Wanted.—A Christian scholar and teacher: f 
experience—gentleman preferred—with a mission 
ary epirit and zeal sufficient to induce him to give 
his services, heart and soul, to the interests of a 
young Christian institution in an exceptionally 
healthful ‘ocation, with only compensation enfflicient 
to meet expenses. Apply for farther particulars to 
Editor-in-Chief of Christian Union. 


Te Let, without board, a pleasant furnished 
equare roorfi with large closet; also hall room with” 
closet; good neighborhood. References required 
Apply at 139 East Tweniy-ninth Street. 


Type-Writer Wanted—With latest improve- 
me: ts—in good order, and at a low figure. Address, 
with full particalare, P. O. Box 1,416, Bath, Maine. 


Wanted—Avgents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 


Christian Union, New York City. 


Wanted.—By a young lady of experience and 
highest references, two or three young children, in 
this city, to teach at their homes in music, 
French, and English branches. Address Miss C. S., 


for two weeks, at this office. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and 

any manufacturer to 

Every Machine FIVE 

= Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
asher that can be clam to any sized 

tae like a Wringer. Made of 


Our allover thecouutry are mak 
pata $75 to $200 per month. Re price, 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all’, giving perfect satisfnction. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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WAS CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS RIGHT; 


It was September, 1879. The train thai 


pore Bode Hawkins to college cayght him 
away from the arms of his mother und th: 
kisses of his sisters. Very glum was Bod: 
Hawkins, and very reluctant he to go t 


school. 


‘‘Aw, shaw!” he growled; ‘‘I do - 


kare to go, nuther, so what's the use? Dog- 
gone the collidge, it don’t do no good, auc 
{ won’t know no more w’en I come back 
than I do w’en I go away. l’d ruther drive 
team ’r learn a trade ’r somethin’. Dod 
fetch the thing, anyhow.” Jine, 1882 —An- 
prose Hawkins returns to his ancestral halls 
an the farm. His family weep for joy. All 
rush to embrace him as he steps from the train. 


Ambrose Hawkins gazes fixedly 


at them 


through the oriel window that includes oneey”, 
and, delicately extending two fingers for them 
to grasp, he murmurs: ‘‘ Aw, fathaw! gently, 
‘my deah fellah, gently; easy on the rings, ye 


knaw. 


Bless you, me mothaw—how? no, 


thanks ; kiss you when we get home, ye knaw. 
How do, brothaw—brothaw—well, bless me 
soul, but, aw, I've forgotten the ‘boy’s name. 
Sistah deah, will you kindly hand these 
brawses faw me boxes to the luggage mawe- 
tah? Aw —is this—this the vehicle?’ And 
all the way home the old man didn’t say a 
word, but he just drove and thought, and 
thought and drove, and nearly all that night 
he sat up twisting hickories and laying them 
to soak in the watering-trough down by the 


cow- barn. 


And he told a neighbor next 


morning that Charles Francis Adams was 
right, and that ‘‘he had about four years of 
college larnin’ to unlarn fer Bode afore the 
boy could holler at a yoke of steers like 
he used to, but the boy seemed to be comin’ 
round all right, and he reckoned he’d do by- 
‘n-by.”"— [The Burlington Hawkeye. 


LAWS RELATING TO NEWS- 


PAPER 


SUBSCRIPTION AND ARREARAGES. 
In response to a rcquest, we give the 


law as it stands relating to newspapers 
and subscribers : 


Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary are considered 
wishing to continue their subscrip- 
tion. 


. If subscribers order the discontinu- 


ance of their periodicals, the publish 
ers may continue to send them ftntil 
all arrearages are paid. 


. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take 


their periodicals from the cffice to 


which they are directed, they are he'd 
responsible. 

{f subscribers move to other places 
without informing the publishers, and 
the papers are sent to the former di- 
rection, they are held responsible. 


. The Courts have decided that ‘‘refws- 


ing to take periodicals from the office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, 
is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud” 

Any person who receives a newspaper 
and makes use of it, whether he has 
ordered it or not, 1s held in law to bea 
subscriber. 

If subscribers pay Pa advance, they 
are bound to give notice to the pub- 
lisher, at the end of their time, if 
they do not wish to continue taking 
it; otherwise the publisher ig au- 
thorized to send it on, AND THE 
SUBSCR!BERS WILL BE RESPON- 
SIBLE UNTIL AN EXPRESS NO- 
TICE, WITH PAYMENT OF ALL 
ARREARS, IS SENT TO THE PUB- 
LISHER. 


- makes its presence felt, through Nature's 


Insurance Company of New ‘York, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1883. 


Surface Indications 


What a miner would very properly term 
“surface indications” of what is beneath, 
are the Pimples, Sties, Sore Eyes, 
Boils, and Cutaneous Eruptions wit n 
Which people are annoyed in spring and 

carly summer. The etfete matter accumu- 
lated during the winter months, now 


cndeavors to expel it "from the svstem. 


While it remains, it is & poison that festers CASH Pi » 

ila, Ns condition causes derangement 

of the digestive and: assimilatory for Unpald Losses and Claims, 317 596 01 

With a feeling of enervation, lancuor, and et Surplus . 

Weariness—often lightly spoken of as *‘only CASH ASSETS, $7,208,489 07 


spring fever.” These are evidences thit 
Nature is not able, unaided, to throw off 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vital 
forces, To regain health, Nature must be 
aided by a thorough blood-purifying med- 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES py FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE 


icine ; and nothing else is su. effective as Cashin Banks, . . $178,463 32 
Bonds and Mo! being first lien on Real Estate (worth $2,786, 800) . e - 1,179,737 44 

United States Stocks (market value) 4,308,710 00 

A e Pr Sa rsa a r Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value ‘ 847,887 50 
a 7 State and Municipal Bonds (market value) ,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, able on meee rom value of Collaterals, $657,276. 24), ° 491,375 00 

hi Interest due on Ist of January, 1883 ‘ - 4 42 395 10 
which is sufficiently powerful to expel Premioms unco ected and in hands of Agenta, 103,136 44 
from the system even the taint of Hered- Real Es . . _ 48,784 
itary Scrofula. Total, $7,208,489 


The medical profession indorse AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and many attestations of 
the cures effected by itcome from all parts 


D. 
of the world. It is, in the language of Le J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


the Hon. Francis Jewett, ex-Stute “Sen- 


AL HEALD, Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


GREEN. 
BIGELOW,( Sec’s. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druegist.: Price $1, 
Six bottles for 35, 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH FEN 
1, not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, FUT A TRUE PEN. Send for Circular. Sold by all Stationers, 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond St., New York. 


sos .co 
FOR ONLY 


$29.75. 
FREIGHT 


Lowell, “the only preparation Ubat does 
REGULAR PRICE, 895.00, WITHOUT BENOH, BOOK AND MUSK. 


real, lasting good.” 
WITH BEAUTIFUL CHIME OF SWISS BELLS. 


BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $49, 15 


PREPAID. 
SG hy T 8 ft. tone, 2-Melodia, 8ft.tone, French Horn 
Sol nil ation 
} = 5 3-Clarabella, 8 ft. tone, 4 Manual Sub- Grand Organ Right and Left Kace Sheen: to 
asa, 16 ft ne, >Bourdon, 16 ft. tone, 6 Saxaphone e, 8ft.tone control the entire motion by the knee, if 
ai iy 7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, 8-Diapason, 8 ft. tone,9 Viola Dolce, necessa ry. VE (5) SE of GOLDEN 


4 ft.tone, 10Grand Ex ressione, 11-French Horn, 8 ft. tone, TONGUE REEDS, as follows A set of pow- 
re 1s-Dulciana, erful Sub-Bass Reeds; set of 2 Octaves of 
t. tone (larionet s bl S, 17-Volx Celeate, 8 VOIX CELESTE: one se NC ( 
18- Violina, Jul ft. tone, 20- Pic- LEDS, t's 0 

colo, 4 ft. tone, 21 Octave Cou r. 22-Orchestral Forte, 23- GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Besix 

Grand Knee Stop; 2+ Right Organ Knee Stop. it is fitted upwith an OC CO UPLER’ 
ie anisa — of the O n Builder's Art. IT | which doubles the power of the instrument. 

IS VERY BEA ‘TIFUL IN APPEARANC BEING EXACTLY | Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, 

LIKE CUT. The Case is of Solid Walnut, profusely ornamented | Patent Stop Action, also Sounding Board 

with hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers, The Pipe-Top | &c. It has a Sliding Lid and conveniently 

is of the most beautiful design extant. It is deserving of a | arranged Handles for moving. The Bellows, 

place in the millionaire’s parlor, and would which are of the upright pattern, are made 

ornament the boudoir of a princess. 


FIVE SETS RESDS. _ Octaves, hand- Springs and the best quality Pedal Straps. 
SOME appearance. | 1 Ved: =, instead of being covered with 
It will not take the dirt or ‘Get. It contains | carpet, are Polished Metal of neat design, 
the Sweet VOIX CELESTE Stop, the Famous]! and never get out of repair or worn. 
SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER to Reagers of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNIg! 
If you will remit me $49.75 and the annexed 
fm Coupon within 10 dayafrom the date hereof, 
wee | Will box andship you this Oran, with Organ 
® Bench, Book, etc., exactly the same asl s: |] 
é for $95. You should order immediately, and 
in no case later than 10 days. One year’s test 
given and a full warrantee for six years. 
Given Under my Mand and Seal 


October 4th, 1883, 


. 


If you cannot accept this | 
great offer now, please 
A write me at once reasons 
why. y. Let me hear from 
you anyway. Tam now 

shipping a com- 
Bee plete instru- 


== mentevery five minutes. 5,coocon- 
Works and and Yards o occupy 13° acres. 
| | | ig Working Nights until 9 p. m., by 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


Express Prepaid, or by Check on your bank, if ny tm within 10 duys trans 
date borect. hereby agree to accept this coupon for $45.25, as part payment on m 
celebrated 24 Stop $95 Parlor Organ, with Bench, Book. ete., providing the cas 
of $49.75 ompanies this coupon; and I will send youa receipted bill in full 
or $95, and box and ree the Organ just as it is advertised, fully warranted for 
with interest from the date of remittance if not as repre- 
DANIEL F. BE ATTY. 


E CHRISTIAN UNION, 
a and #49.7 = in cash by ene Draft, Post Office Money (Order, Registered Letter 


a years. Money refunde 


sented after one year’ 8 use. (Signed,) 


43 ad & PA | D. Asa further inducement for you (provided 
you order immediately, within the 1l0days), 
agree to pre pay ireight on the above organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any 
point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any going west of it. his isa rare oppor- 
tunity to place an instrument, as — at very door, freight prepaid, at manu- 
=-=facturer’s wholesale prices. now othing «aved by correspendence. 
H OW D R. Enclosed ‘and ‘649. 75 for organ, | have read your state- 
- 2 ment in this advertisement, and 1 order one on 
Sdition tha prove exac tly as represented in this advertisement, or I shall return it 
the end of as pal no 3 use and demand the return of my money, with interest from the 
Be very particular to give 


a ry moment | forward it, at ag rcent.according to your offer. 


tin , Post Office, County, State et ht Station, and on what Railroad, 
MUN tw Be remit by Bank Draft, P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Expre repaid, 
7 ws Or by Bank Check. You may ac cept by — graph on last any and remit by mail on ye day, 


which will sec I desi 
elay, hence i rice, PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATE 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


ethis magnificent instrument introduced without 
EL 


Latest New Rtyle No. 1818. —Height, 72 ins. De 
2%ins. Length Wins. Weight, boxed, about 400 | 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets 


The most 


6 


Fashionable 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market, 


LYONS FACE 


FAST PILE 
CGUARANTEED. 


aA, 


Journal des Demeiselles (Paris) 

Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, th:- 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 


Dress. 


in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED PY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK, 
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